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SIMLA. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


A newly-married man, after booking 
seats for the honeymoon, asked the 
station-master whether the line they 
were to travel by was a good one. 

Young man ”, said the station-master, 
•“ this line is expressly built for honey¬ 
mooning collides—it has a tunnel every 
four miles.” 

Well, that is nothing compared to 
the Kalka-Simla Railway. That line 
has 103 tunnels in a total run of sixty 
miles, as we found on the 5th of Sep¬ 
tember 1924 when we began the second 
.and now part of our journey to Simla. 
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first and familiar .part, I ought to 
mention, commenced on the 3rd when 
onr family party of seven, including 
my grandfather’s usual companion, 
hoarded the Punjab Mail. We had in- 
tended to start on the 29th of August, 
hut had to postpone our journey—a 
most fortunate thing, as otherwise the 
heavy rains that deluged Bombay and 
other districts that week would have 
greatly troubled us on the way. On the 
3rd we left Bombay in most cheerful 
weather which continued most obliging¬ 
ly- 

Now, although the route upto Delhi 
has become as familiar to us as our own 
faces, yet we always find it “ever- 
changing, ever-new” and so I am going 
to describe it once again, at the risk of 
bortng my readers. 

The chief thing we noticed this time 
was the extremely green appearance of 
the land throughout. the journey, due 
no doubt, to the recent rains. The Thai 


Ghats, too, usually so bare, presented a 
most pleasing scene, every rock clothed; 
in green and embellished with wild 
flowers, and the plains below also quite 
verdant, with streams of water looking 
like veins of silver. 

Next day, after leaving Jharisi the 
scene grew most interesting. The 
weather continued to be fine and there 
was' a spotless blue sky, providing a 
beautiful background for those high 
temples that have always been the ob¬ 
jects of our admitation. Gwalior was 
left behind and just before reaching 
Dholpur came the Ohambal with its 
splendid bridge—a disappointment— 
for we had expected that the river would 
have risen. Not only had it not risen, 
but the water was a dirty green instead 
of the deep blue that we were used to 
Seeing. However, the mound-like tract 
of high ground now appeared, all green, 
and then cultivated fields that looked 
as if they' were but newly-sown and the 
crops were just shooting. The recent 
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xains also seemed to have provided an 
abundance of pasture, for herds of cattle 
could he seen grazing and buffaloes like 
huge stones were cooling themselves in 
almost every pool of water. Near Agra, 
the fields were chiefly yellow, pulse, 
most probably, or mustard. As we 
entered Agra station we encountered a 
heavy shower which cleared surprising¬ 
ly soon and enabled us to see the festive 
scene of a native wedding near Rajaki- 
mandi. Our attention was divided be¬ 
tween this and the gleaming dome of 
the Taj Mahal, the kiosks of the Delhi 
gate of the Fort and the domes of the 
Jaine Masjid. However often one 
travels, I do not think one would ever 
be able to be indifferent to the view of 
the Taj. 

If the sky was spotless after Jkansi, 
if was the deepest azure at Sikandra 
and the great mausoleum stood out in 
detail as we had neyer seen it before. 
Also it was visible for quite a distance. 
Our old friends, Humayun’s tomb and 
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tlio Puranna Killa, came into view it 
twilight and then we steamed into Delhi 
Sadr station and a few moments after* 
wards into Delhi. Soon afterwards, 
our carriage, which was a through one 
for Kalka, was detached and taken to 
a siding. There was no such rush to¬ 
night as one usually meets with and we 
could see that part of the station, which 
I think, was the one that was recently 
reported to have been shifted 12ft. from 
its original position simply by the 
means of levers and jacks. 

After being shunted from one plat¬ 
form to another (all the time seeing the 
lights of the Elphinstonfc Cinema) our 
carriage was joined to the long train 
assembled for Kalka and we started at 
9-20 p.m. 

At 11-20 p.m. we woke up and dis¬ 
covered the train to be at a standstill. 
We thought it was merely stopping at 
a station but when it continued to stop 
till midnight, my aunt began to con¬ 
jecture all sorts of things. So we look- 
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and saw that we were really 
stopping at the station of Ganaur hut 
the reason could not be ascertained. 
At 12-15 a.m. the Mail from Kalka 
arrived and we moved on. It trans¬ 
pired that the recent rain had injured 
the telegraph wires and as no communi¬ 
cations were possible the ‘'line clear” 
had not been received; the Mail gave 
the necessary information. 

We were thus late by an hour and a 
half and instead of arriving at Kalka 
at 6 a.m. we were delayed until 7-15 a.m. 
.We did not mind this as we should 
otherwise have missed, the beauty of the 
sun rising slowly over the hills as seen 
/from the train. (After Ambala, we 
passed two or three small stations, the 
last of which -was Chandigarh, and it 
was from here that we began to see the 
hills. These hills, though high, are not 
steep but gradually slope and seem to 
merge into one another; they stand 
skirting the cultivated land through 
which the railway line passes and as the 
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train slowly approaches Kalka, it is 
scene that would make the most jaded 
person sit up with pleasure. ? 

Kalka station is fairly large and 
from the train we went straight to the 
refreshment-room. It is a large room, 
in the middle of which is a long dining- 
table, and three sides of the room are 
taken up by provisions arranged in the 
manner they usually are at such places. 
There are large pictures showing views 
of Simla and a photo of Mr. Kellner 
who was a business pioneer. There is 
no electricity here, so old-fashioned 
punkahs were in full swing. 

We had tea and the other passengers 
had breakfast. A station refreshment- 
room is a good place for the study of 
humanity. I observed certain types; 
there were we, subsisting on toast and 
tea ; there were ruddy officers devour¬ 
ing a full breakfast; there were ordi¬ 
nary people eating ordinarily and there 
was a young lady who could give Mrs. 
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die points in the matter of “eatin 
a book on etiquette”. The delicacy 
with which she ate porridge—the grace 
with which she ordered bacon and 
eggs—the charm with which she cut the 
same—oh dear ! ! 

)<.. Leaving the refreshment-room, we¬ 
ll ow passed through a medley of 
luggage, porters and hen-coops to find 
our places in the train for Simla. The 
train being a narrow gauge one, the 
compartments are naturally not roomy, 
but they are quite comfortable and the- 
upholstering and other details resemble 
that of the big train, including electric 
lights. We had two compartments, 
with a small passage between, to our¬ 
selves. X, 
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While waiting to start, one can get 
a good view of the hills; these hills form 
the commencement of the western end 
of the Himalayan range and Simla is 
situated at a height of 7000—8000 ftp, 
and does not come into view till we go 


much higher up. As I have said befo 
the hills merge into one another so yo ! 
do not start at the foot of Simla but 
climb from one to another of the lower 
hills till a part of Simla comes into view 
after leaving Salogra station, provided 
the weather is clear, but almost the 
whole of Simla becomes visible after 
The journey, as far as topo¬ 



graphy is concerned, is most complex 
and although I tried to note the ever- 
varying direction of the route, it proved 
too illusive, so I shall proceed as best 
as I can. 

y The train started from Kalka at 
8 a.m. and for a short distance there 
were to be seen only the bungalows of 
the railway staff; then began the lovely 
scenejy and the tunnels. After passing 
tunnel No. 1 we saw that the vegetation 
in this part greatly resembles that to be 
found at tbe hill-station of Matlieran, 
particularly on that side known as tlie 
Alexander Point; there was the same 
broad-leafed foliage and tbe same wild 
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•Vers, yellow and mauve and pin 
On the other hand, there was this great 
difference that whereas Matkeran is 
one hill with a forest-clad plateau on the 
top, here it is a continuity of slopes 
broken by shallow valleys with culti¬ 
vation on, on terraces and dwellings 
erected on flat suit'aces as well the 
slopes of the hills. 

Thus every curve revealed slopes 
with tiers and tiers of these terraces, 
cultivated so well and so evenly that 
from afar they looked like hanging 
gardens. And between every two 
terraces, one sees a belt of great fir and 
pine trees, giants of Nature raising 
their heads to Heaven. 

The first station that we halted at 
was Jabli, which comes after pass¬ 
ing tunnel No. 10, a long one taking 
nearly a minute to pass. The usual 
stop here is only for a few minutes, 
but we had to wait, for nearly twenty 
minutes because the rail-motor was late. 



-and starts from Kalka after the train 
leaves and as it stops at no station ex¬ 
cept Barog, it reaches Simla fairly 
early and is preferred to the train on 
that account by some passengers. Of 
course, as the line is single, we had to 
wait till the motor whizzed past. In. 
the meantime we strolled about and 
watched a pretty little waterfall that 

! gushed into the valley below. Such 
water-falls are a. feature of the journey 
end many of them fall from a pretty 
good height, which lends beauty even to 
! the thinnest jet. Another feature is 
the cultivated terraces about, which I 
have spoken before and which meet 
one’s eye for almost three-quarters of 
the way. It was a bright morning, the 
blue sky had few clouds and with 
Nature’s beauty so lavishly displayed, 
one felt it was good to be alive. 

I Between Jabli and Dha ram pore the 
i scene changes into that of a pine forest, 
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re and simple. The grandeur of the 
magnificent trees, growing in a mar¬ 
vellously orderly fashion, is indescri¬ 
bable. At Dliaranipore we had tea. It 
seems to be a pretty station and we 
could see the Sanitarium and schools 
and private bungalows, the gardens of 
which were visible from the train and 
filled us with admiration at the richness 
of their blooms. A number of rosy- 
cheeked children were at the station, 
probably to greet new arrivals, but the 
elder folk did not look so healthy. The 
height of Dharampore is 4818 ft. above 
sea-level ; the heights are marked on the 
boards of all stations on the Kalka- 
Bimln line. Kalka is said to be 2300 ft. 
above sea-level. 

Now came a very interesting part; 
all around us were little hills and every 
hill was colonised. Wherever there was 
a flat piece of ground, there was a 
building. j^Tiie buildings in these parts 
mostly have tin roofs and from afar 
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:f>ey have the appearance of toy chale ‘ 

' "They also put one m mind of some Swiss 
mountain village. On an elevated part 
stands a simple little church, adjoining 
Which is the tiny cemetry. 

At Kiimarhatti we had come tip 5160 
ft. but such is the configuration of the 
hills that we now began to descend, till 
at Barog we had dropped to 5020 ft. 
But before reaching Barog we go 
through tunnel No. 33, which is the 
longest, taking 2% minutes to pass. 

-4 Barog has.a large refreshment- 
room. Passengers can have breakfast 
here. The garden, though small, is 
very pretty and heliotropes, roses and 
dahlias abound. 

By this time the female comple¬ 
ment of our party was feeling 
rather sick. The K-S. By. goes 
very fast and jumping from one 
lull to another entails so many 
curves that it makes most people giddy. 
We wanted to enjoy the scenery, so were 
Constantly screwing our heads from 
side to side, which of course was hardly 
conducive to repose. It is heavenly, 
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JSm journey up, but that railway i 
•/T^urgatory! So my readers will excuse 
me if I skip the half-a-dozen stations 
between Barog and Shogi, mentioning 
only that we passed Solon and Solon 
Brewery, where a company of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers detrained, and 
that at Kandaghat we had come as low 
as 4698 ft. But by the time Shogi was 
reached we were again as high as 
6000 ft. 

Here our attention was drawn to the 
fact that Simla was in view. Indeed it 
was—a beautifully green-carpeted hill 
dotted with white (the white dots were 
buildings) and as we got nearer and 
nearer. Viceregal Lodge, standing on a 
high hillock, looking* very much like a 
bungalow on the Nepean Sea Road in 
Bombay. A closer view though, later 
on dui-ing our stay, dispelled the 
similarity. 

After Shogi comes Tara Devi, and 
then Jutogh station, from where a cart 
/ road leads to Jutogh, a summer camp for 
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jfcjae military. We could see the barraci 
and the wireless masts. The 'view from 
here is also very beautiful but not so 
attractive as lower down. Simla was 
the best sight, while down below were 
the bills, the ever-sloping, never-ending 
hills. Then comes Summer Hill station 
and tunnel .No. .103, after leaving which 
the train passes close by the Hotel Cecil, 
and then—Simla station at 2-15 p.m. 

We were feeling quite brisk again 
now; the most noteworthy thing about 
our journey was the weather. Not only 
had gloomy predictions about Simla 
been dinned into our ears by kindly 
folks in Bombay, but a Farsi gentle¬ 
man who bad come down from Simla to 
aceomiiany us up, informed us that for 
the last month, tip to the day before, it 
had been raining incessantly; even 
while ascending we had seen the hill 
enveloped in mists, hut behold! when wc 
arrived it was blazing sunshine, the first 
break of the season! All our coats and 
shawls were gaily bundled away and 
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alighted at the station, the appear* 
anee of which took our breath away, 
•considering the importance of Simla. It 
was not the smallness of the place, but 
the somewhat shabby look of it, spe¬ 
cially the corrugated iron roof, that 
surprises one. Also the arrangements 
for removing heavy luggage and taking 
it to one’s destination leave much to be 
desired, while the hullabaloo of porters 
and rickshawmen is intense. 

We got into rickshaws and were 
driven to the Hotel Cecil by a road 
which Was, of course, perfectly new to 
us for the present, but was soon to be¬ 
come familiar. The first building to 
catch my eye was the bungalow 
“Knockdrin” and then “Wood Bank’' 
the residence of the Secretary of the 
Bailway Board. Then came an avenue- 
like hit and then, before I realized it, 
my rickshaw had stopped in the portico 
of the Hotel Cecil. 



CHAPTER II. 


A LOOK AROUND, 

Years ago, standing almost in the 
middle of the hill of Simla was a piece 
of land known as the Ohaura Maidan, 
on the ridge of the hill, and on it was 
.built a block of buildings which was 
the first block of the hotel now known 
as the Hotel Cecil. It still remains, but 
now it is merely Annexe No. 1 while, 
the huge new block close by is the main 
building. Even this was not found to 
be sufficient so a third block was erected 
on the opposite side of the road and 
called Annexe N o. 2. 

Coming from the station, Annexe 
No. 2 lies on the right hand, a three- 
storeyed building, cream in colour; an 
old blue China vase rests in a niche at 
the top of one of the wings. On the 
left is the high, red-bricked, flat-roofed 
main block. This has a ground floor, 
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ee upper storeys and a basements 
be portico is not in the centre but on 
the extreme left. Entering, we find the 
ball-porters’ office (there are three of 
them) and the first and most-frequent¬ 
ed lounge. Towards the left, of this are 
situate the living rooms, around an open 
space, so that each room has access of 
light and air from at least two sides. 
The dining-room is in the basement, 
underneath the open space and has a 
roof with two sky-lights. The room 
which my grandfather occupied with 
bis companion was on the ground floor 
facing the north. 

To come to the lounge again; we here 
see tw r o staircases. One is in the middle 
going down to the main lounge and the 
dining-room; the other goes up to the 
rooms above and facing this is the lift. 

Our rooms were on the third storey, 
also facing north, and were reached 
from the lift by way of a passage, at 
each side of which were two cabin-like 
single rooms. The double-rooms are 
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eally suites, consisting of a good-sized 
sitting-room, a larger bedroom and 
dressing and bathrooms. Thus our two 
rooms took up almost the whole of the 
north side. Inside, the rooms are wall¬ 
papered cream or silver and the doors 
and windows and electric fittings are 
painted white. They are also amply 
and most comfortably furnished. A 
gallery runs in front of the rooms from 
where a fine view is to he obtained, of 
which more anon. 

Now we shall have a look at the base* 
ment. A midway landing serves as a 
second lounge and then we come to the 
main lounge and the dining-room. The 
former has a piano and a brightly- 
polished brass grate, hut it is dark, 
though cosy. Doors to the left lead to 
living rooms and a few steps towards 
the west, to the billiard and card rooms, 
which are situate in the old block 
Annexe No. 1. The card room is smalt 
and dark and lias many pieces of Indian 
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uiture swell as carved screens ante 


The dining-room is very large and is 
on the same plan as at Maiden’s Hotel 
in Delhi, with half-panelled walls, opal 
lampshades and the band-gallery to the 
north. Heavy curtains drape the 
windows to the sooth and are often 
•drawn to avoid the fierce glare of the 
noonday sun. 

I must not forget to mention the 
onderground passage, the entrance to 
which is from this part of the hotel; it 
is made for the benefit of Annexe No. 2 
so that visitors or servants may not 
have to cross the open road in bad 
weather. 

Speaking of the dining-room natural-, 
ly reminds one of the cuisine which was 
very good indeed; the cooks are all 
Bengalis and really excellent at their 
work. The band, too, was excellent and 
the programmes well-selected; items 
.from well-known operas as well as other 



and encored. 

A word about the staff now will not 
be amiss. The manager is Mr. Clarke, 
(the gentleman who managed Maiden's 
in 1922 when we were there) able and 
obliging as ever. The Delhi staff had 
been polite, but the Simla staff put them 
in the shade. We had to deal mostly 
with the head steward and the house¬ 
keeper; the first was a dapper little 
Swiss, always most anxious to please 
and quite successful at it too; the lady 
was a thorough good sort and genuine¬ 
ly concerned for the comfort and con¬ 
venience of the visitors. She made us 
comfortable from the moment we 
arrived and proved to be a most helpful 
person in every respect. 

A peculiarity of Simla buildings must 
now be touched upon; the hill being 
very uneven, a flat space sufficient for 
a whole building is often not available 
and so the structure is erected as may 
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st be possible; thus it may have only 
one storey on one side and quite a num¬ 
ber on the other! The Hotel Cecil for 
instance, has four storeys facing north 
while at the back it is as high as nine 
.storeys. Of course, these four support¬ 
ing storeys are below the level of the 
road and come in useful for godovms. 
This difference may also b’e marked 
from the windows of the dining-room 
bn the south side, where the railway line 
lies far below like a shiny snake and 
trains go shrieking past. 

Annexe No. 1, too, stands on a slight¬ 
ly lower level than the main building 
and is red-roofed. The accommodation 
there, we are told, is commodious but 
old-fashioned. 

I have not as yet said anything about 
the different views obtainable from 
•different positions in the hotel as I 
think it would be better if I tried to 
give an idea of the hill itself first. It 
will then be easier to pick out the 
various points of interest. 
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As I have said before, Simla is a 
•collection of little bills. A few of these 
seem to stand out by themselves and are 
simply linked to the main bill ; these 
are, Jakko to the east, Prospect Hill 
to the south-west and Elysium Hill to 
the nortli-east. Summer Hill lies to 
the north-west, Annandale due north 
and Chota Simla slopes to the south of 
Jakko. The main hill is a series of ups 
and downs and is divided into districts 
•such*as Boileauganj, Kaithu, Summer 
and Elysium Hills. 

For the present this is sufficient for 
*our purpose, so we shall again go to our 
rooms and first view the northern side. 
We look down upon the road, one of 
the busiest parts of the hill. Traversed 
day and night by Viceroy and beggar 
alike, it presents a constantly moving 
panorama picturesque to behold. Shoot¬ 
ing from this road to the north are two 
-other roads, both eventually leading to 
Annandale, which can be seen through 
the mass of fir trees that rise in front. 


^ ^Tumigh large gaps, we see some of the 
lower portion of the hill, a mass of 
green relieved by red, the roofs of 
bungalows. Beyond the top of the 
firs can be seen the distant merging 
slopes and still further, when the 
V weather had absolutely cleared, the 
snow-capped mountains that later be- 
came our daily fascination. 

To the west go three roads, the 
central one leading to bungalows. 
Three of these can be seen from the 
hotel, in varying degrees. First a very 
large part of “Alderton”, then a. 
portion of “Mount Pleasant” and then 
the topmost storey of “Inverarm”, the 
residence of Sir Mahomed Shaft In 
Simla it is important to remember the 
names and positions of bungalows for 
often they are the only guide. The 
roads are nameless and join one another 
in a maze-like manner—it is then that 
a familiar bungalow helps one to get 
one’s bearings. Near the roads men¬ 
tioned above is the hotel post-office. 


near the lift facing south. The view 
here is lovely; towards the west lie 
minor hills, with the Cart Road wind¬ 
ing up and down towards the station 
of Tara Devi of which we get a full 
view. This Cart Road is a fine broad 
road, starting from Kalka and going 
all the way up to Simla; before the 
railway was built, it was of course 
much more used than it is now, though 
a great many people do motor from 
Simla to Kalka or vice versa, while 
Tara Devi is frequently made the goal 
of a picnic trip. Turning to the east 
now, we see Jakko and part of a slope, 
thickly studded with buildings, all tin- 
roofed and all queerly-shaped like so 
many Japanese pagodas, having a most 
delightful effect. Almost at the foot of 
the slope is the Nabha Estate, a group 
of buildings belonging to Nabha State, 
and still lower, though not visible from 
above, is. Dhar Gaon, an adjoining 
village. Among other things that can 
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seen from here are the railway line, 
.and quite close to the hotel, the pantry 
and the hotel washing! Linen so set 
to dry on the roofs was often more 
visible than required. This view is even 
better at night for in the dark nothing 
can be seen but the lights in the houses, 
tiers and tiers of red, round lights, 
twinkling like goblins' eyes. 

From the passage between the lift 
and the rooms, we get a full westerly 
view. On the level of the road are to be 
seen the rickshaw sheds, where the 
hotel rickshaws are kept; farther away, 
another portion of the Cart Road and 
the whole of Prospect Hill. Looking 
nearer again, a three-quarter view of 
“Inverarm”. — 
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THE INEVITABLE DIARY. 


Once a diarist, always a diarist! It 
is a habit that grows upon one, I find, 
for I could not forego keeping a diary 
and though I resolved not to use tins 
form of writing in my narrative, yet 
once again I find it to be the only ade¬ 
quate method. Before starting, how¬ 
ever, I must repeat that a few land¬ 
marks are necessary and so the names 
of certain sites will recur more than 
once. 

September 6 .—The weather continued 
to be fine and though there were heavy 
mists in the mornings, they cleared by 
noon, .leaving tbe afternoons quite 
bright, but returned at sunset. Such 
were the first few days. 

This evening we set out in rickshaws 
«(I think our cavalcade soon became a 
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ciaily feature for the Simla populace!) 
for our first drive. Naturally we chose 
the main road which seems to rim from 
one end of Simla to the other, and a 
parr of which is known as the Mall. 
We go eastwards, past “Knockdrin”,. 
up the slope, where to the right, first 
stands the chamber of the Legislative 
1 Assembly, a white structure on a 
.hillock, the side of which, facing the 
road, is covered with grass and wild 
Iflowers. Then come Gorton Castle and 
the old secretariat. The former is the 
present secretariat, a cream-coloured, 
many-towered, red-roofed building, not 
unlike a castle in a fairy tale, with 
dragons and captive princesses inside 
perhaps. I saw some captive clerks, 
and who knows, the dragons might 
have been there too! The old secre¬ 
tariat, which was once burnt down and 
So has been rebuilt now on a fire-proof 
plan, is quite the grimmest building I 
have ever seen; it is all iron, and has a 
skeletony look. Ugh ! ! At first I used 
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look away every time we approached 
this architectural monstrosity. 

But it is soothing on one’s left, for 
there we see the same view as from our 
hotel, and also the soldiers’ quarters 
on a lower portion of the hill. Going 
further, we again get an avenue-like 
part of the road and then come to the 
Simla branch of the Imperial Bank of 
India, a cottage with a lovely garden, 
red dahlias flourishing riotously and 
the windows above displaying large 
pots hearing beautiful roses. 

Simla is said to have seven tiers .of 

roa ds winding around it—I am in¬ 
clined to think that there are more— 
but at any rate, it means a great 
number of paths all shooting oil from 
one another and going up and down in 
the most puzzling manner. To-day we 
shall not bother about them, for we have 
to keep to the central road. This now 
leads us to the G. P. 0., while on the 
right, we see the slope and the distant 
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isible from the southern window 
hotel. The road narrows as it 
goes downhill, this is the beginning of 
the Mall and to our right start the 
shops. The first bears the name of 
Kellner, then one sees Eraniji and 
Co., and then some . European shops,, 
including Messrs. Whiteaway & Laid- 
law. The road now goes up again and 
bifurcates, the lower continuing as the 
Mall, the upper beginning as the Ridge. 
“We talc’ the high road” and come to 
the Town Hall, near which is a band¬ 
stand, and a little further off stands 
Christ Church. A heavy mist was 
coming on, so we returned. On the way 
we saw several boards indicating light- 
/ing-up time, which at this period was 
7-15 p.m. It was getting dark and the 
lights in the distance were already be¬ 
ginning to'show. After the beauty of 
the roads (one side of almost all of ] 
which is in a stale of natural beauty, j 
with tall fir trees or thick vegeta tion,, 
and rushing brooks), the beauty of 
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la is in its lights. “In the night, in 
the night, When the stars are alight'\ 
and man-made stars glow below, then, 
yon see Simla at its best. 

September 7 .—A drive down the Mali 
this morning afforded a better glimpse 
of everything. In the first place, we 
noticed a large red building which we 
had missed seeing the previous evening' 
and which was the Army Headquarters. 
It stands a short distance from the G. 
P. O. and on the portion of the hill 
behind it, is St. Thomas’ Church. As 
it was Sunday morning, the bells were 
pealing in a rare melody and their 
solemn music could be heard till 
we reached Framji and Co. The 
European shops here are mainly 
drapers’ and chemists’; we had some 
shopping to do and found these shops 
very disappointing, both in the matter 
of stock as well as prices. Delhi shops, 
hv comparison, are far superior. The 
shop of Messrs. Rubinstein, fashionable 



Hairdressers, had a choice window-dis¬ 
play of feminine wigs—sorry, I mean 
transformations. On the lower Mali 
are native shops, all very commonplace 
and where the sign of S. P. Q. B. greet 
ed us familiarly. There are many other 
shops, of silk merchants and jewellers, 
and fruiterers are also plentiful, where 
the fruit, though abundant, is not 
arranged in a manner calculated to 
attract customers. Behind this part of 
the Mall, on a lower level, is the native 
bazar, full of huts and petty shops. At 
the end of the Mall there is a bend, 
where a small water-fall, gurgles down 
.amidst the furs on the left. Leaving the 
/ bend, we see the big shops of Messrs. 
Francis, Harrison, Hathaway and Com¬ 
pany, Thacker, Spink and Company 
and Peliti’s Palm Court. There are 
also a number of modistes’ shops as 
well as two other big English shops, viz. 
Messrs. Garrard and Messrs. Hamilton. 
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iugv. southwards, now, to the left, 
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we pass the Carlton Hotel, an un¬ 
imposing structure, and come to a 
number of roads. It was raining, so 
the hoods of our rickshaws were up, 
hence I could not see exactly which road 
it was that we took, but I learnt after¬ 
wards that it was that part of the ubi¬ 
quitous Cart Road that is known as the 
Bazar Road. The novelty of the wind¬ 
ing road was fascinating as was the 
view opposite. Simla, for its area, is 
thickly populated and the part of the 
bill in front was one mass of tin roofs 
and trees. The dwellings of the poorer 
classes are close together and give an 
idea of the density of the population. 
The road now led Us on through a small 
bazar and then behind the Carlton 
Hotel—how far above it seems from 
here—and so to our hotel. 

We noticed that there was very little 
dust on the roads, unlike hill-stations 
in general, and that rain did not cause 
mud or many puddles. 
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In the evening we did the Summer 
Bill round. It was cloudy and so add¬ 
ed to our enjoyment. Starting west 
from the hotel and going by the extreme 
left of the three roads on this side men¬ 
tioned before, we come to tlie Viceregal 
covered courts where a tournament was 
in progress. A little further is the big 
gate, guarded by police and native in¬ 
fantry, which is the public entry to the 
[Viceregal precincts. To the right of 
this, is the road we now traverse, bound¬ 
ed on one side by the railway line on a 
lower level, and beyond it a valley, and 
jon the other, a regu lar forest of firs, de- 
/lightfully cooling to the eyes. Again 
the railway line side presents a glorious 
view that commands attention; thus up 
to “Squire’s Hall”, (the residence of 
the Comptroller of His Excellency's 
Household) and the Slimmer Iiill post- 
office. Further on we come to the 
entrance to Hazelmere Hardens, then 
the bungalow “Chadwick”, and after a 
while, the furthermost point of the 
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iind, from where can be seen Jutogh, 
and in the foreground, the barrack-like 
quarters of the Bengali government 
clerks. Viceregal Lodge, of course, is 
always in sight, but frequently dis¬ 
appears from view for a moment, owing 
to the serpentine character of the road, 
which also enabled us to see Annandale 
off and on, a horse-shoe shaped patch of 
green lying far below. From this point 
we turn southwards and go along the 
road, bounded now on both hands by 
trees, past tunnel No. 101 and reaching 
Summer Hill railway station. By this 
time, we were naturally on a consider¬ 
ably lower level, but were soon going 
uphill again. Here the solitude we had 
met with so far ended, for this seemed 
to be a busy quarter, mostly inhabited 
by railway employees. Many people 
were out for a walk, but still more were 
playing tennis. Many bungalows in 
Simla, however small, appear to have 
tennis-courts. 

From here till the “octroi” post- 
office is a tranquil portion once more. 
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we turn eastwards into Boileau- 
g3mj Bazar, the native corruption of 
which is “Balntganj First comes a 
gate leading to Viceregal Lodge, and 
the police-station, and then a number 
of petty shops, replicas of which are to 
be found in every Indian bazar but no 
other. The chief article on sale was 
Indian corn, baked on the spot and the 
air was thick with cries of “makai 
bhofcta!” Leaving the bazar, we come 
to a road where most of the bungalows 
are the residences of minor officials. 
The biggest buildings here are Min to 
Court (tbe quarters of the Viceroy’s 
Band) and the Foreign Office. Between 
them is “Hawthorn Villa”, the Vicere¬ 
gal dispensary. This road meets the 
road v r e had gone by, a little distant 
from the big gate of Viceregal Lodge. 

The Summer llill round is one of the 
pleasantest drives one can have in 
Simla and we were quite charmed with 
it. A noteworthy feature was the skill 
of the rickshawnien who deftly skipped 
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vei- all puddles. Owing to the recent 
rainfall, the ground was sodden and it 
really required great dexterity to poll 
the rickshaws along smoothly and with¬ 
out splashing. 

September 8.— To-day our morning 
peregrinations led us to “Snowdon”, 
the residence of the (Jonimander-in- 
Okief. Going up the Ridge, we take 
the road to the left of Christ Church, a 
fine road, from where we see the north¬ 
eastern parts of Simla, including the 
distant hillock oil which stands the 
Long-wood Hotel. The road now 
narrows down as we approach, the 
Lakkar Bazar, so called because the 
shops here deal mainly in articles made 
of wood, from furniture and toys to 
rickshaws and pianos! It is a small 
bazar and we are ascending the broad 
road again. Many are the curves we 
take and.each reveals an entrance; one 
to Corstorphan’s Hotel which stands on 
high land close to the road and appears 
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ave a large garden; another to two 
bungalows called “The Priory” and 
‘•The Monastery”, a memory, perhaps, 
of by-gone days. But let us proceed 
and behold “Snowdon”; this, the main 
gate, has two ornamental brass cannon 
and is guarded by three sentries. The 
bungalow itself is f urther in, red-roofed 
and with many wings, such as one 
might-build with a pack of cards. The 
other gate guarding the entrance to a 
private path is at a short distance from 
“The Priory.” 

This road is also most beautiful and 
became one of our favourite haunts; 
one is at a loss to describe the elusive 
charm of these roads and can only leave 
it to the reader’s imagination. 

In the evening we watched the sunset 
from the “pavanchaki”; the word, I 
must explain, literally means a ‘wind¬ 
mill’ and was my grandfather's nick¬ 
name for another bandstand situated 
farther and much below that on the 
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Ridge. The “pavanehaki” is reached 
by passing the Carlton Hotel, blit in¬ 
stead of going down the road we did 
the day before, we go straight, passing 
the shop of Messrs. Cooke and Kelvey, 
Jewellers, and the studio of Messrs. 
Bremner, 'Photographers. The sunset 
was really gorgeous, but as it was misty, 
there was hut one colour—crimson-— 
though in clear weather the sky assumes 
all the tints of the rainbow. 

I forgot to mention that ‘The Quaints’ 
had a short season at Simla while we 
were there and had put up at the 
Carlton. On our way this evening, we 
heard them practising the Mad-Regale 
which formed such an amusing item in 
their programme of “ As You Like It”, 
and on our way back we saw some of 
the members of the company out for a 
stroll. \\ r e also saw many other people, 
specially old ladies. Simla, I believe, 
is one of the most popular places for re¬ 
tirement, so one saw any number of 
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pie who looked like retired gentle¬ 
men and their families, a great many of 
them being Anglo-Indians. 

September 9.— To-day was the Pateti 
or the Par,si New Year’s Pay, and we 
spent it most happily. We had lunch, 
with our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Dinsha 
.Frarnj i and, as luck would hare it, Dr. 
and Mrs. Dinghra of Jind were giving 
a party to Lord and Lady Erleigli that 
afternoon. 

The lunch was ‘pukka’ Parsi; the 
hospitality of the Framjis is well- 
known and it is a custom of these good 
people to invite their Parsi friends in 
Simla on any national holiday. 

The party was held in the dining¬ 
room of the Hotel Cecil. The host, I 
should mention, is at present, the Chief 
Minister of Jind State. Lord and Lady 
Erleigli on their arrival were conducted 
to a cosy corner, and after tea spent 
.a long time conversing with many of 
the other guests. Lord Erleigh is a 
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handsome man with curly brown hair 
and Lady Erleigh, a vivacious lady 
v\ itk flaxen hair and eyes that matched 
the string of jade she wore on her cream 
frock. 

September 10 .— 


“For forms of government, let 
fools contest; 

Whatever is best administered is 
best.” 

“ We don’t think” seemed to be the 
attitude of the Legislative Assembly, 
when we attended their meeting this 
morning, for were they not assembled 
to discuss the Lee Commission Report, 
that iniquitous document, and to throw 
out which a dead-set had been planned 
long before-hand? However, let me 
first unburthen myself concerning 
the council-chamber, which, though 
arranged exactly like the one in Delhi,, 
is far too small, at least for the public. 
The galleries are not suitable for such 
a large number of people as had gather- 
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o-day, nor can one hear anything 
■openly unless seated in the front 


row. 


Now we looked below; as we were in 
the second row, we could see only half 
the House. Facing us was the familiar 
figure of Sir Frederick Whyte, and on 
his right the members of the Executive 
Council, amongst whom was, of course, 
Sir Basil Blackett, radiantly cheerful 
and evidently thriving on hard work, 
bat poor Sir Charles Tunes (who came 
in later, from the Council of State) 
looked dead tired. The rest were a 
queer lot and with the exception of the 
Englishmen and a few Indians, might 
have been a typical Indian street 
crowd. There were no picturesque 
figures, but two Swarajist members 
were garbed like holy men with long 
hair and beards, symbolic, no doubt, of 
their piety and patriotism. Other 
•Swarajists were Mr. V. J. Patell, Pan¬ 
dit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jamnadas 
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‘Mehta? all khaddar-clad. The Par 
v/as very smart in his own way and Mr. 
Mehta carried a large ENGLISH 
fountain-pen. 


The interpellations, I have always 
thought, are mere heckling and this 
time’s agenda confirmed me in my be¬ 
lief. There were a few hundred ques¬ 
tions on the list mostly about subjects 
as remote as the Other-End-of-No- 
where, chiefly divided between Madras 
and Bombay and asked in tones full of 
bitterness. One member filing out bis 
band with every word as if throwing 
thunderbolts at the Government in a 
Jove-like manner, while another mem¬ 
ber, veiy spruce, gave himself great 
airs over the few questions down in his 
name. A question was asked if the 
Government were aware that Indian 
ladies felt very chilly in cold weather 
on certain railway platforms and if so, 
whether they intended taking any 
steps? This was, at least, a humane 



:y! Pandit Mala vyia was the only 
Speaker who could be' heard distinctly. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman now rose 
and opened the debate on the Lee Com¬ 
mission Report, stating the Govern¬ 
ment’s ease hut we could not hear much. 
He was still speaking when we left, at 
1-30 pan. We were told that we ought 
to return after lunch as great things 
w ere then expected of Pandit Nehru. 
We did not go, and just as well, for we 
learned later that the Pandit’s speech 
was hardly so good as expected and that 
it fell flat. 

September 11 .—Our goal this morn¬ 
ing was Jakko Hill. .As I have said, 
before, it lies to the east, so we first go 
up to Christ Church. The church, as 
far as architecture is concerned, is a 
miniature of St. Thomas’ Cathedral in 
Bombay; next to it is the Christ Church 
School, Prom here we begin to climb 
the Mil. The first half is a fairly 
straight road with a curve now and 
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gain and has many bungalows occi 
pied by military officers. The name of 
one is “Prospect Lodge”; I mention it, 
as it is a sort of landmark. A little 
later we come to ‘ ‘ Oakwood ’at a 
height of about 7500 ft. Now the road 
becomes not only narrow but very rough 
and stony and goes up almost in the 
form of a spir al. The scenery from 
here, is of course, very varied as the 
many curves enable one to see the view 
from different angles. The hill, too, is 
much more thickly covered with fir 
trees than it is lower down. 

The curves are finished and the last 
lap is steep and straight. Severely 
straining, the rickshawmen Jhaul us up 
to a flat spot about 7962 ft. high '(ac¬ 
cording to the map) but it is not the 
top of the hill. That is still higher 
up—8049 ft.—and accessible only by 
foot and that too by a extremely 
narrow and steep path. On the top is 
a Hindu temple dedicated to the god 
panuman, where a large number of 
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^zcnikeys are naturally allowed free play 
s^fld are fed and petted by the priests. 
Idy father went and saw the temple 
and was informed that these monkeys 
are not mere animals but a highly- 
organized and intelligent community. 
They have their ‘badshalr (king) and 
queen and royal children, also a eom- 
mander-in-chief! The badshah is evi¬ 
dently respected by the natives ; we saw 
him later, quite the fattest monkey we 
have seen, and very red in the face. 
(Simla monkeys have peculiar fur, the 
front half being reddish-grey and the 
other half orange. 

It must not be thought that the 
monkeys, are specially kept for the 
temple. They are found all over Simla 
(one used to gambol every day all over 
the Hotel Cecil!) but Jakko Hill seems 
to be their headquarters. 

While waiting for my father to re¬ 
turn from the temple, we saw two per¬ 
sons coming along from there. One 
was evident!v a sahib’s servant, the 
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her rn old crone, peeling pears w 
a s c ythe. The two seemed to be dis¬ 
cussing somebody’s brilliant marriage. 
Then the crone saw us and offered us 
pears. We politely refused and asked 
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age. 


‘ Sath aur chalis” said 


her 

she, meaning sixty plus forty. Then 
she suddenly grabbed my aunt’s hand 
in her own (it was full of pear juice!) 
and proceeded to read a most amusing, 
but nevertheless, entirely impossible 
future 


t » 


Our homeward journey is now by a 
different route. We bad come from 
the north-east, now we turn due east, 
casting one more look at the magni¬ 
ficent view to the south, where, conspi¬ 
cuous amongst others, stands “Barnes 


Court”, the residence of the Governor 


of the Punjab. By tin's time we are 
in the compound of Dholpur House— 
so solitary—and pass out at the gate, 
going down, down, till we come to 
“Oakwood Place” which is a little 
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..^mer from “Oakwood” itself. From 
Fere we reach. “Rothney Castle”, once 
the residence of many well-known per¬ 
sons, now half-broken and seemingly 
neglected, and then again comes “Pros¬ 
pect Lodge”. I forgot to mention that 
a peculiar wild flower, somewhat like, 
a tube-rose in shape and pink in colour, 
grows profusely on this side of Simla. 

The evening found my aunt and my¬ 
self on a hunt for shoes ; we searched in 
all the European shops but found noth¬ 
ing worth mentioning, except the sales¬ 
women, some of whom were really very 
pretty. We also poked into some native 
shops and then joined the others at the 
“pavanchaki”, from where we went 
straight on, passing the Portrnore 
jSrursing Home and the hew Lady 
Reading Hospital for Women, coming 
to a- bifurcation. The left road direct¬ 
ed one to “Barnes Court”; going by this 
(here begins Chota Simla) we took a 
long round, past some bungalows be¬ 
longing to the Patiala 
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■re” and “Woodville” and thorp 
along a lower road which brought us to 
the bifurcation again. 

• This side is also thickly-wooded and 
though we admired the view and 
beauty of Jakko, yet 1 think that the 
Chota Simla part surpasses it. More¬ 
over there are two water-falls here, and 
being the west, it is naturally very 
lovely at the time of sunset. 

September 12 .—We liked the Chota. 
Simla side so much that this morning 
we again went round there, up to the 
bifurcation mentioned above and pro¬ 
ceeded by the lower road to the right. 
Here ' we first pass the Chota 
Simla Police Station, where the 
sepoys had hung out their turbans 
to dry, and which, for some 
reason, reminded me of Walke- 
shwar Road in Bombay. A perfect 
avenue of a road now leads us to the 
Ellerslie "Punjab Secretariat, a fine 
building of pleasing proportions, and 
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n to the Chota Simla bazai' whoro 
there is a branch of Messrs. Framji & 
Co. We had come south, now we 
turn north again, passing one of the 
four gates of “Barnes Court'’ and a 
number of bungalows, one of which 
hears the historic name of “Otter- 
burne” and three estates that arc 
collectively known as “Bohemia”. A 
long drive brings us to the entrance to 
the Jesus and Mary Convent and from 
y' there, along the east Of the Jakko Hill, 
up to a point where it meets the road 
leading eastwards to the villages of 
Banjauli and Mashobra and westwards 
to “Snowdon”. The road that we have 
just come by is a most pleasant one; 
on .the left are huge stratified rocks 
densely covered with vegetation and on 
the right are a valley and the slopes. 
There arc many bungalows on the .near¬ 
er slopes which look very pretty seen 
from above. 

On the way to “Snowdon” we go 
past the Mavo Orphanage and the gate 



good distance away from the gate. It 
is a long building with many wings 
and a tower and is red-roofed. The 
round we have taken is known as the 
“Ladies’ Mile” and is reckoned to be¬ 
gin from the bifurcation and end at 
Lakkar Bazar. 

Annandale is the only piece of flat 
ground of any considerable size, conse¬ 
quently it is made the gymkhana, and 
although it is 6100 ft. above sea-level, 
yet it is one of tbe lowest spots in Simla' 
raid a drop of 800 ft. from our hotel. 
To go there this evening, we take the 
r ight hand branch of the road, which 
goes behind Annexe No. 2, the height of 
which appears formidable from here. 

'/ The road is very steep and seems to 
have been cut through a forest of firs. 
The height of these trees is mar¬ 
vellous, but more marvellous still are 
their smooth, straight trunks and the 
even way the foliage begins high up. 
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., v >i uo sky is not to be seen for them and 
wc feel as if we were in one of tbe 
famous forests of Europe. There are 
also a few running brooks that do not 
“make sweet music o’er the enamelled 
stones” but nevertheless give forth a 
low, deep sound, pleasant to hear. 

Now we come to Annandale itself, 
having descended what my aunt ex¬ 
claimed to be “thousands of miles!” 
The area is divided into football and 
cricket fields, tennis-courts and a 
riding-school. The pavilion is a very 
small one and is open only when some 
event is in progress. It is not used as 
a club as is the case with so many 
Bombay gymkhanas. This evening 
there was nothing on, so there were 
only a few children with their servants 
and some boys practising football. 

“ It’s a long, long trail a-winding” 
to the west, and we follow it very 
leisurely drinking in the beauty of the 
scene. Wild flowers grow in profusion 
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off and on we get a view 
of Gorton Castle and the chamber 
■of the Legislative Assembly, where 
lights were still to be seen though 
it was past seven o’clock and 
which meant that the industrious 
members were still at their labours! 
Towards the end, we pass a few 
bungalows from where a servant 
suddenly breaks forth into full song, to 
which must he added the hooting- of 
owls and the buzzing of insects, and so 
we come back, right opposite the point 
we started from. It was dark when we 
returned and in answer to our ques¬ 
tions concerning wild animals, the rick- 
sbawmen told us that sometimes panth¬ 
ers prowl on the road we had come by, 
while jackals are quite common. 


September 13 ,—This morning my 
father and I went down to Boileauganj 
Bazar and I was able to see things 
much better than was the case when we 
returned from Summer Hill. To-day 
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ever, we did not go first by tiie 
Summer Hill road but walked down a 
road that passes by “The Yarrows’", 
“Peterhof ” and other bungalows and 
then joins the aforementioned road 
near “Hawthorn Villa”, facing which 
is the office of the Military Secretary to 
the Viceroy. The Foreign Office, I 
now saw, is a big red building with a 
nice garden, while “Minto Court” is 
id so large and has a rough surface 
that is a feature of Simla bungalows. 
I do not know what such work is called 
but it looks very nice. 

Boileauganj Bazar is not attractive 
seen in the morning; what struck us to¬ 
day, however, was a dish of eggs placed 
in a window with this legend chalked 
on a pane: “fresh eggs sold at 2*4 
annas each”! Returning, we took a 
lower road (part of the Cart Road) 
which was quite pretty. Here, too. 
are stratified rocks and streamlets. 
Further on, we came upon government 
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/Quarters for “members of the leg! 
Hires who live in orthodox style’'" and 
from here we took a short cut that 
brought us up behind Annexe No. 3. 

In the evening we went to “Barnes 
Court”, but instead of taking us by 
way of the Mall, the rickshawmen muse 
needs take us by way of the Bazar Road, 
going behind the chamber of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. It was a very crowd¬ 
ed and evil-smelling road and we were 
glad when we rejoined the Mall near the 
Civil Veterinary Hospital. From here, 
we first went as far as “ Woodvilic” and 
then, after a short run, arrived at our 
destination. It had been cloudy and 
threatening since the morning and was 
drizzling now. 

“Barnes Court” is very large, and 
as we entered the ante-rooiu, two pass¬ 
ages were to he seen, flanking the ball¬ 
room, where Lady Hailey was holding 
a rally of Girl Guides. On the left of 
the ball-room is a dais on which a 
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her of other guests were already 
seated. From the walls there hung 
a variety of bronze swords and daggers 
and pieces of armour, also armorial 
bearings. 

Lady Hailey was very busy with the 
Guides in the centre of the room; since 
the death of her daughter, she has 
thrown herself heart and soul into this 
movement, for Miss Hailey was a keen 
Guide and the 4th Company to which 
she belonged, is now known as the 
Gemma Hailey Company—a proud 
name to bear, for Gemma Hailey was a 
girl in a million and the personification 
of tlie true Guide spirit. 


But I have let myself be carried 
away by memories. To return to Lady 
Hailey; she was ordering the Guides 
to attention as she is the Chief and has 
all the Guides in Simla under her. Of 
course, the officers of each company 
were also present. Lady Hailey now 
carried out an inspection, scattering 
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fks. The girls were a 
. smart lot and what was more, a perfect 
‘esprit de corps’ seemed to prevail. 
The little Blue Birds, too, were an 
enthusiastic group. After the inspec¬ 
tion, all were gathered round the dais 
and a lady was requested to tell a story 
as some of the Guides were qualifying 
for the Ambulance Badge and ‘Their 
minds must be taken off the exam.” 
said Lady Hailey. So the story was 
told, about an American backwoods¬ 
man and his pet mountain-lion Horace, 
who gradually swallowed every member 
of the mail’s family, “lickin’ his chaps 
and lookin’ kinder bulgey” after each 
meal, but the man had not the heart to 
shoot him since he had come to regard 
his pet as a sort of family vault! 

We then adjourned for tea; we 
crossed the billiard-room which seemed 
to be very handsomely furnished to go 
to the drawing-room and from there to 
the dining-room. After tea, we spent a 
few moments in the drawing-room, 





Adjoining it is the conservatory where 
there are plants of Lady Hailey’s own 
growing and which were specially 
pointed out to us by our hostess. 

As we were starting for home, a 
heavy shower of rain commenced, but 
it did not trouble us, for Simla rick¬ 
shaws have a wooden frame with a glass 
pane fixed into the hood and this can he 
let down when the hood is up, so one is 
quite cosy. Moreover, the shower, 
though heavy, began to clear up fairly 
soon and we really enjoyed our drive, 
for all the trees looked so refreshed 
and rain-drops sparkled on the green 
leaves like little diamonds. 

September 14.— Proppect Hill is an 


j extremely pretty and peaceful place and 
i affords a view of almost three-quarters 


i of Simla. It is reached by way of 
■ Boileauganj, but we do not have to 
cross the bazar but go straight to the 


left and start climbing the hill. The 
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road, gs at Jakko, is winding a: 
rough and below it we see another roac 
that leads to Jutogh. The hill is not 
very high and we soon reach a fiat 
portion. This is 6973 ft. high and the 
peak is but a little higher—7137 ft. 
where there is a temple. The place 
where we are has trees on only one 
side, the spot being more like a lawn. 
Short, wild grass of a clinging nature 
grows here. The view is a splendid 
sweep; to the west we see Jutogh, look¬ 
ing but a .stone's throw away and to 
the east, two small peaks far away, 
denoting Makasu and Mashobra. To 
the north, of course, are all the familiar 
points such as our hotel and Gorton 
Castle while Viceregal Lodge is nearer 
and now has the appearance more of a 
good old English castle than the 
Nepean Sea Road bungalow! The 
weather, though a little cloudy, was 
charming and it was exhilarating just 
to sit there, surrounded by beauty and 
breathing the clear atmosphere. “Pros- 
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Hill'’ is known as “Credeo ka 
” by the natives, “t-ibba” mean¬ 
ing a hillock. On our way back, we 
went by the Cart Road, past the ortho¬ 
dox quarters, where on a stone some¬ 
one had chalked the message: '‘Here 
you are again! Where did you see me 
first 1” Ah, Romance ! ! 

The Observatory House, where w r e 
hied ourselves this evening to see a 
friend, stands in the Viceregal area — 
in fact, it faces the “Lat Sahib’s kothi”, 
As the name implies, the site was 
originally intended for a ‘janlar- 
mantar’ like the one at Delhi, by that 
very same king, but he died before 
anything could he done. So now there 
stands this nice bungalow, very com¬ 
fortable inside and where our friend 
has gathered some very good pictures 
and Ind ian ornaments and books. The 
best thing about the house, however, 
is the approach, which, of course, be¬ 
gins from the gate of public entry. We 
go up a beautifully-kept road with a 
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lorder of tall trees on one hand a 
a fine view of the hills on the other. It 
was more cloudy now than in the morn¬ 
ing and again drizzling. 

We left Observatory House and went 
to “Inverarm” by way of “Peterhof’’ 
as there is a short cut from the garden 
of the latter. “Peterhof” is a large 
bungalow with a very big garden which 
seemed very well-laid out and was a 

blaze of yellow flowers. This was the 
work of Lady Hailey, who stayed here 
last year and who has carried away 
some of her pet plants to “Barries 
Court”. Before the present Viceregal 
Lodge was built, “Peterhof” used to 
be. the Viceregal residence; at present, 
8ir Narsiinha 8anna lives here. 

“Inverarm” is also a large house 
with a big lawn and has a. magnificent 
view, to the north, of the hills that we 
saw from the hotel and towards the 
east, the familiar slope bearing Gorton 
Castle. We were at ‘ ‘ inverarm” a good 
while after lamps were lit and so were 


to see the slope glowing with the 
Tiers of little lights, that every-day, yet 
most alluring, spectacle. 

September 15 .—This time, unfortu¬ 
nately, I was not able to attend a single 
performance of “La Soumambula”, or 
in other words, a meeting of the Coun¬ 
cil of State, whose chamber is a separate 
building adjoining Viceregal Lodge. 
My father went there this morning and, 
1 believe, heard one non-official and two 
official speeches on the Lee Commission 
Report. As to my nickname for the 
august body, I trust the venerable 
veterans will forgive, it—but I have a 
suspicion that many of them would be 
privately inclined to agree with me ! 1 

In the evening we experienced one of 
those quick changes of weather for 
which Simla is so noted. It had drizzled 
a little earlier in the day, Jjjjiup w At was 
clear, as clear as if all the mist and rain 
of previous days had been swept away 
by a wizard’s wand. Every leaf on the 
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, /irees could be seen in detail, and in 
distance, beyond the slopes, rose the 
snow-capped peaks. This was the first 
time that we had ever seen snow and so 
were naturally greatly interested. As 
yet, there were only patches of snow on 
the black masses, and pretty as it was, 
I must not waste words of admiration 
over it, or else what will I have left to 
ray for the loveliness that was still in 
store? 


September 16. —To-night we dined 
at Viceregal Lodge. On our arrival, 
we go from the portico to a long 
passage lined with bookshelves and oil- 
paintings of previous Viceroys and then 
come to an ante-room where a huge 
brass dragon rests under a rich canopy. 
We then pass on to the throne-room, 
where, facing us, is the dais, on which 
is assembled the Viceroy’s hand. After 
i\ while, all the guests stand in a circle 
and Their Excellencies enter and shake 
hands with every one. Then we go in 
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inner, but not in the (liniijg-roo'm 
)roper, for that has been utilised for 
the purposes of a cinema. So we go to 
the drawing-room, which has been con¬ 
verted temporarily into a dining-room; 
the walls are grey and at teach end there 
is a large oil-painting of Lord and 
Lady William Bentinek respectively. 
7 he table is a long one as there are 
fifty-four guests in all. 

After dinner, the ladies of course,, 
retire first, and "I am now able to pay 
some attention to the company. Her 
Excellency, in a mauve dress, is seated 
on a sofa, in earnest conversation with 
Lady Rawlinson, who is also very ele¬ 
gantly attired. Viscountess Erleigh is 
again in cream, with an embroidered 
shawl draped gracefully over one 
shoulder in the latest fashion. The 
other ladies, I notice, are garbed simply 
and black, white and pink seem to be 
the favourite colours. 

As soon as the gentlemen enter, we all 
gather and troop into the dining-room 
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cinema-screen is set lip. The 
film shown is “The Mark of Zorro’an 
amusing (ale of adventure featuring 
Douglas Fairbanks. After an hour 
and a half’s good entertainment, we re¬ 
turn to the throne-room for supper. 
From here I see that above the ante¬ 
room is a balcony, probably belonging 
to some rooms upstairs. Their Excel¬ 
lencies chat happily with their guests, 
among whom the red jackets of major- 
generals and other high officers form a 
vivid patch of colour. Now Their 
Excellencies bid us good night and we 
make for the cloak-room. 

September 17. —This morning we do 
the round of Qraig Dim, which is really 
the name of a hotel situated on the 
Elysifim Hill. We go as far as the be¬ 
ginning of Lakkar Bazar and then drop 
to the left,- the first bit of this road is 
like a switchback track but the re¬ 
mainder continues quite straight, up to 
the Elysium post-office. On the way we 
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^pass the X-Ray Institute and severe 
bungalows, also dwellings of the poorer 
classes whose roofs have a goodly dis*- 
play of bright-coloured garments. We 
now come to the Elysium Hotel which 
is owned by a Mohameddan. Prom 
here to the Longwood Hotel, the road is 
rather narrow and goes uphill. To our 
light, across a valley can be seen 
“Snowdon” and down below, apparent¬ 
ly in the valley, the Walker Hospital. 
Pacing it and on another ledge, is a 
bungalow that from above, looks like a 
toy placed on an outstretched hand. 
Towards the horizon are the liiils, 
covered with a good deal more snow than 
they have been hitherto and the white 
• blocks, faintly tinged.with pink, shine 
like glass in the sun. Although it is said 
that in clear weather, mountains as far 
away as 200 miles can he seen from 
Simla, yet we were not able to spot these 
at any time from any place, but the 
hills that we could see were said to be 
the high lulls of Kulu. They are indeed 
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gorgeous sight aucl we did not tiro o 
looking at them from the hotel all day. 
But by this time we have come to 
‘'Craig Dliu” which is really an exten¬ 
sive bungalow used as a hotel and 
which, like the Longwood, is owned by 
the government. During the war, 
‘"Craig Dim” served as a convalescent 
home for officers. We circle it and 
come to a thick cluster of trees amidst 
which is a thatched hut where snow is 
g to red. It is brought up by coolies 
from the nearer hills and stored and is 
sold in Simla instead of ice. We used 
to see^coolies arriving every day at the 
hotel with huge blocks. 

From Craig Dim to the back of the 
Elysium Hotel is a sylvan and a very 
pleasant road, and then we rejoin the 
road we came by. 

September 18.— u The House of 
Peace” or “Shantikotlii”, is a hermit’s 
hut somewhere near Prospect Hill. At 
least, we went by the same road for 
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.e distance and then came to an 
'utterly bad road with a tolerably good 
■view. The hot hi was not here but a 
short distance away, and as I have said, 
no more than a hut. While returning, 
however, we struck a picturesque road, 
with tall trees and wild flowers' like so 
many others.' 

The weather was again bad to-day 
and it rained in the afternoon, so the 
Garden Party at Viceregal Lodge had 
to take place indoors. As I have des¬ 
cribed the way to “Observatory 
House”, there, is no need to say any¬ 
thing about our drive up to the Imperial 
residence. The guests, mostly members 
of the legislatures, were assembled in 
the throne-room and the drawing-room 
. had come into its own again; among 
other things, it has a number of photo¬ 
graphs of Their Excellencies’ friends, 
including a large one of Mr. Asquith. 
From the doors of the throne-room, 
which open into the garden, the lawn 


have been wet. 


Their Excellencies shortly joined 
their guests and of course shook hands 
with every one present. Then the cur¬ 
tains concealing the dining-room were 
thing back and all went to partake of 
the lavish refreshments provided, 
which ritual took some time. After¬ 
wards, as is their wont, Their Excel¬ 
lencies mixed a good deal with the 
guests, while it was charming to watch 
Lady Reading with her daughter-in-law 
who had dropped her a playful curtsey. 
Indeed, what makes Viceregal func¬ 
tions so truly delightful is the perfect 
naturalness of every one, the Staff in¬ 
cluded, whereas in Bombay, though I 
much regret to say it, things are often 
so “icily regular, splendidly null.” 

September 19 .—The shops in Simla, 
even of native dealers, are not so good 
as those in Ohandni Chowk. We visited 
a good many of them this morning, but 
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bund the stock poor. S.P.Q.R., 
Ganeshi Lai of Agra, Babu Mull of 
Delhi, all were disappointing. At, the 
Benares House I saw some velvet bags 
with designs of the Taj Mahal em¬ 
broidered on them. 

Till lunch-time, the weather was 
fine but then it needs must rain and 
upset Lady Blackett’s plans, for the 
Blacketts, together with Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, were giving a party that 
afternoon and all the arrangements on 
the lawn were completed when every¬ 
thing had to be rushed indoors, as Lady 
Blackett justly complained. Their 
residence, “The Yarrows” is marked 
on the map of 1872-94, but the present 
structure was erected by Sir George 
Lowndes. It is built on the plan of a 
South African cottage, with a black 
timber roof and a low-raftered ceiling. 
The colour scheme is black and gold, to 
harmonise with Which the flowers de¬ 
corating the drawing-room were also all 
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/Marigolds and other yellow varieties' 
while a mass of Christmas daisies tilled 
one corner. At the entrance is a paved 
court with a fountain, adjoining the 
drawing-room. At first, the band of a 
Scottish regiment was assembled here, 
but later they removed to the lawil; they 
were a fine band and gave the guests 
much, pleasure. 
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The bungalow is a small one, so it 
was just as well that all the guests did 
not come at the same time. Many of 
them, including the two hosts, were 
busy in the council-halls and arrived 
late. By that time the rain had grace 
enough to clear up for a while, which 
enabled us to have a stroll in the 
wonderful garden though not to the 
extent we would have liked. Round the 
exquisite lawn in the centre grow the 
biggest and prettiest dahlias and chry¬ 
santhemums that we have ever seen. 
The size of the dahlias was marvellous 
and among them were several white 
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crimson ones—regular beauties 
while the other flowers were also 
splendid examples of their kind. There 
is a group of three trees which are 
said to be deodars. To the west, reach¬ 
ed by a few steps, is the rose garden. 
We did not go down but saw a few of 
the lovely flowers from above. ’ There is 
also a sunken lawn, but we did not go 
there either. The view is magnificent 
aS the garden is open on all sides, and. 
it is an impressive sight. One the 
buildings visible is the chamber of the 
Council of State. Blessed are the 
Blacketts, for theirs is the—well. I 
shall not say the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but that garden is really a little bit of 
Paradise. 


September . 20 .— This morning we took 
a shorter round of Ohota Simla. In¬ 
stead of going past Bremner’s down to 
the ‘pavanchaki’, we go up and are soon 
crossing the private path of the United 
Services Club. This is a thickly-forcst- 


W. hillock that we are climbing and th 
road is like a glade. It eventually goes 
down on the other side and meets the 
big road near the gate of t; Barnes 
Court” mentioned on September 12. 
On this road we had omitted to notice 
two things that day; one was the resi¬ 
dence of the Bishop of Lahore, and the 
other, the existence of two ‘ points 
that is, spots where shelters have been 
set up and benches provided where 
people can rest and admire the view. 
One such point is to be found near the 
Mayo Orphanage also, but there is no 
bench there. 

In the afternoon it began to rain, but 
that did not hinder us from going to see 
a friend who lives in the Kaithu dis¬ 
trict. We passed Gorton Castle and 
then went into a lane to the left from 
where we emerged on a broad but steep 
road passing in front of the Catholic 
and the Chelmsford Clubs. It was rain¬ 
ing hard by now and this was the first 


quantity, while muddy water, hke 
streams of iced coffee, trickled down 
from the rocks on both sides. We then 
came to “Tara’s Hall” which is the 
bungalow housing the Loretto Convent, 
and St. Joseph’s School and Church. 
Two or three roads branch off from 
here but I could not see which way we 
• went as the hood of my rickshaw was 
up. But the fun was yet to come. We 
reached a spot from where a path leads 
down to our friend’s house; no rick¬ 
shaw up to now had ever gone over it, 
but the unprecedented had to take 
place to-day and my elder aunt’s rick¬ 
shaw went along, helped by the men of 
the other two rickshaws, for the road 
was really too bad and at one place the 
rickshaw had actually to be lifted and 
set down again, causing my aunt to cry 
out to the rickshawmen in Marathi (;) 
not to drop her. 

The bungalow is situated in a hollow 
but has a very pretty view and as the 
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wc saw a 
rainbow. Speaking of rainbows, I do 
not remember now when or where 1 saw 
it, but during our stay, I did see an 
inverted rainbow, both the ends of which 
pointed skywards. 

September 22.— To-day we went to 
Prospect Hill in the evening and my 
father, aunt and myself proceeded right 
') up to the top, from where ..the.view is 
superb. 1 have already described 
the view seen from the lower 
spot; to-day we could see much more 
including the whole range of the Kulu 
hills entirely covered with snow, while 
to the north could be seen the plains in 
the distance and a streak of water. It 
'as said that sometimes the Sutlej is 
■visible but we were not able to verify 
/this personally. Down below in the 
valley we saw sheds that are probably 
electric power stations or something to 
/do with the municipal water-works 
which could be seen on a hill to the west. 




rain Was ^clearing, 


-so 



e a good length of the K.-S. r Rail¬ 
way line was also visible. Altogether it 
was an addition to onr store of delight¬ 
ful evenings. 


September 23. —To-day the weather 
was so glorious all of a sudden that we 
decided to take our chance and go to 
Wildflower Hall and Maskobra. I shall 
devote a special chapter to this trip. 
WUdflowor Hall is, of course, the name 
of the hotel on Maliasu hill. Maliasu, 
Maskobra, Phagu, Naldera and Nar- 
kunda are some of the hills outlying 
Simla and are visited by people for 
week-ends and picnics. Naldera and 
Narkunda are the farthest and said to 
be the prettiest of the hills. 


September 24 .—This morning we 
went to the shop of a Chinese boot¬ 
maker on the Mall whose work resulted 
in a perfect fitting and then we looked 
into the Cafe Elite, which is run by the 
son of Mr. Dinsha Framji. It is quite 
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good place and the stuff turned out 
on the premises is up to European 
standards as we found from some 
■chocolate we sampled. 

September 27 .—I have always had 
the idea that the Almighty does not 
think much of the Simla Meteorologi¬ 
cal Department, for I have noticed 
that real weather conditions are usually 
at variance with the Simla forecast and 
we had fresh proof of it to-day. The 
forecast read: “Monsoon leaving 
peninsula” and in the afternoon, be¬ 
fore we started to attend a Garden 
Party at “Barnes Court”, it com¬ 
menced to rain. The downpour was 
steady but not overwhelming yet. 

■'Little did we guess what was to come 
•on the morrow, hut sufficient unto the 
day are the evils thereof, so I shall now 
give an account of the impromptu con¬ 
cert that was taking place instead of the 
garden party. The ball-room was 
packed with guests and a stage had 
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erected at one end. As we were 
iking our seats on the dais, a gentle¬ 
man was singing about being “Down 
in Somerset, Where the cider apples 
grow, ’ ’ followed by another who recited 
an amusing poem about dress etiquette 


at the Delhi Durbar. Most of the other 
items were rendered by Girl Guides, 
who were, of course, present in full 
force. One of their prettiest efforts was 
a dance by six little girls dressed as 
fairies and who danced very daintily, 
while “Soldiers of the King” was 
rather a stirring number in which a 
great many of the Guides and Blue 
Birds took part. Lady Hailey was seen 
flitting from stage to passage and then 
back again, her whole attention on the 
Guides, who, I must say, seem to 
possess considerable talent for enter¬ 
tainment. 


After tea, we decided to go home, as 
the clouds were getting more and more 
ominous. It was however a beautiful 
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ight from the portico lor the west w; 
a diffused crimson and the whole aspect 
was peculiarly fascinating if eerie. So 
far, we had not found the weather cold, 
but crisp and cool; this evening a 
chilly blast was felt and old inhabitants 
said it was a typical winter’s day and 
which they never recollected having in 
September before. 


September 28. —Rain, steady, torren¬ 
tial rain, continuous since last evening, 
lasting all day, lasting all night, when 
the electric current failed. Nobody had 
ever seen such rain in Simla before, we 
were told. Unusual was not the word 
for it! 


September 29 ,—Still raining, with- 
o i it a single break! The electric current 
could not be restored and though no 
one felt its lack during the day, there 
was naturally a rush for candles as the 
dark evening approached. Fortunate¬ 
ly, we had a private, if slender, supply 
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era and played cards "by their light. 
In fact, we had been playing cards 
almost all the time since yesterday— 
nothing else was to be done. Then, 
exactly at half-past eight, when people 
were groping their way to go down to 
dinner, the lights returned. A great 
sigh of satisfaction went up, only to be 
followed by just as great ‘oh’s as we 
were plunged into darkness once more. 
Bxit our luck was in and we had dinner 
in full light, though the luck did not 
last for long. The hotel staff did their 
best to cope with the situation with 
candles but a few hurricane-lamps 
would have been immensely useful. 
The worst experience was for those 
coming from Annexe JSTo. 2 by way of 
the underground passage; some of 
them were on the staircase during the 
momentary eclipse and came a cropper.. 



September 30. —To-day there were 
a few breaks in the rain and by evening 
it was pleasant enough to enable us to 
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sit oirf friends at ‘ ‘ Knockdrin. ’ ’ This 
is also a very comfortable and elegantly 
furnished house and has a lovely south¬ 
westerly view, but it was misty, so the 
full charm of it could not be realized. 
The garden, too, must be very pretty, 
but at present it was all in a mess 
owing to the rain. 

To come back to the rain, the last two 
days had done incalculable mischief. 
Many rumours were afloat but that 
there were serious breaches on the 
Kalka-Simla line was a fact though the 
extent of damage was not yet known. 
Some said there was a landslip, others 
that a train was derailed. It was also 
mentioned that the Jumna was over¬ 
flowing and that the waters had reached 
Maiden’s Hotel; as a matter of fact the 
Bela Road, one our favourite drives in 
Delhi, was under water. 

The total amount of rainfall at Simla 
during these two days was 27 inches. 
As we were intending to start for Born- 
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on the 4th October, we were 
anxious about the state of the railways. 

October 1 .—The weather this morn¬ 
ing was as if nothing had happened; 
not a trace of the rain, not a single 
cloud but the purest blue sky and an 
atmosphere of “champagne’’-like 
quality—such was the change. And the 
snow-clad mountains were clear, so 
clear. Our drive to-day was limited, 
for we went as far as the Barnes Court 
bifurcation only and returned, but in¬ 
stead of going up the Mall, we took a 
path going to the Ridge and from there 
continued going west till we came to 
the two remaining blocks of the Grand 
Hotel. The main block, it will be re¬ 
membered, was burnt down last year,, 
but its skeleton remains, four gaunt- 
looking chimneys that rival the old 
secretariat in grimness. Prom here we 
proceeded, passing the back of the 
Imperial Bank of India and the G. 
P. O. down a road where the Blessing- 
ton rickshaw works are and so into the 
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garden of the chamber of the Legisla-k 
tive Assembly. I have mentioned be¬ 
fore that the sides of the ground on 
which the building stands are covered 
with grass and wild flowers; to-day 
they were covered not only with 
picturesque grass but masses of cosrnae.. 
It should be said here that the Simla 
Municipality attends to the further 
beautification of the hill and has flower- 
seeds sown w herever they are deemed 
heedful for enhancing the beauty of the 
part. The orderly firs are also a re 
suit of the care of the Municipality. 

In the evening we again did the' 
Summer Hill round. It was very 
sunny and the scene seemed quite 
different from what it had appeared 
tlie first time. We also paid more 
attention to the view and picked out the 
various familiar points including “The 
Yarrows”, whose black roof and chim¬ 
neys are easily distinguished. The 
green leaves of a particularly tall tree, 
catching the rays of the sun, was one of 
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minor things that attracted one, 
while the foliage all the way round 
.seemed to have deepened in colour and 
“Chadwick” 


, Viceregal Lodge and 
“The Manor” were more clear-cut 


.against the background than 
former visit. 


on our 


Rumours were still rife about the 
damage caused by the rain and there 
was humour in our reading of the 
placard of “The Times of India” 
announcing “Simla cut off” in the 
largest type. All the same, we were 
•cut off, for there was a breach between 
Delhi and Ambala and a landslip be¬ 
tween Dharampore and Sonwara on the 
K'alka-Simla line which necessitated 
transhipment, thus trains were held up 
and we were without letters or news¬ 
papers for four days. The delay was 
responsible for many more rumours, 
■one of which was that the Delhi line 
was flooded, also that Tughlakabad was 
under water and that the Jumna 
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;e was giving way. As yet we 
had no authentic news and although the 
breach on the Kalka-Simla was expect¬ 
ed to be mended in a couple of days, we 
postponed our departure to Monday the 
6th. at which I felt an unholy joy and 
an even more wicked hope that the 
rumours about the Delhi line might be 
at least true enough to necessitate a 
further postponement! 


<SL 


October 2 .—This morning we went 
for a drive up to the Mayo Orphanage,, 
where some adjutant had evidently* 
torn up some regimental papers; I 
picked up a sheet that excited my 
curiosity and came upon a query to the 
effect as to how far a C. O. was entitled 
to interfere in certain matters! On our 

; '3 ****' ft o jjH 

way back we visited the shops in 
Lakkar Bazar, hoping to find something 
worth carrying back as mementoes. 

But we found nothing; the shops were 
squalid and the articles worthless. 
There was also a piano-repairer’s shop 
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of piano parts were 
lying about and the proprietor was 
playing Indian scales on the one whole 
piano in the place from which emanated 
groaning sounds. 

In the afternoon we had a farewell 
shower and in the evening some hail, by 
way of a fanfare. Authentic news 
about the railway lines was reassuring, 
hut my hopes were dashed. 

October 3. —This morning the 
weather was brilliant, the real October 
weather, though we did have a shower 
lasting for a few minutes. At that 
particular time, we were itv the Vicere¬ 
gal garden, having gone there to have 
a look at it. We went by the private 
entry gate, which lies to the left of the 
gate of public entry and directs one to 
“Guram House”, the residence of the 
Military Secretary to the Viceroy. It 
is a beautiful road, with ‘a fine view of 
the hills, including Tara Devi on the 
left and though the lower portion of it 
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goes down to “Curzon House”, the 
upper part comes out near “Obser¬ 
vatory House”, right on a path through 
the immense lawn that lies in front of 
.Viceregal Lodge. The Lodge itself was 
seen by us in its entirety to-day and 
from many different positions; it is a 
long, majestic building of grey stone 
with three porticoes. The date of its 
erection and some other details, as well 
as the Royal coat-of-arms, are engraved 
over the main portico. 
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The lawn is splendidly kept, arid 
flower-beds flourish in the extreme, 
skirting the path we traverse. The 
grounds have an extensive area, so 
naturally, the same level of land is not 
maintained; thus we went along rapt in 
admiration at the loveliness around us 
till we came to a little rose garden on a 
low piece of ground. If I am not mis¬ 
taken, Her Excellency attends to it per¬ 
sonally. There were many labels bear¬ 
ing the names of the several varieties, 
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®^^oting where they are planted There k 
L':!iwere but a few buds as yet, most of the 
trees apparently being recently plant¬ 
ed. I read some of the names on the 
labels —La France, Frau Kersche 
Drusche, Mrs. John Laing, Suzanne 
Marie Rodocanachie and others. There 
is a little shelter erected here, with two- 
crimson-covered chairs, where no doubt 
Her Excellency passes a pleasant hour 
in this pretty spot. From here we went 
still further down until we came to Her 
Excellency’s private garden and then a 
very, very steep path brought us to the 
road below, a beautiful shady road 
which encircles “Squire’s Hall” and 
joins the Summer Hill road near the 
post office. If the garden of “ The 
Yarrows ” is a little hit of Paradise, 
His Majesty’s representative in India 
is the lucky person who has a parti¬ 
cularly large bit of it! 
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;/ These is no need for me to go ove 
our enjoyable drive from the post-office 
to the “pukki kothi”, since this side is- 
always pretty, at any time of the day 
and in any weather. The “pukki 
kothi”, I must explain, is the name by 
which the natives know “The Retreat” r 
the residence of Sir Charles Innes, and 
which is only three minutes’ distance 
from the Hotel Cecil. We did not hnd 
out the origin of the name—perhaps it is 
due to the durable character of the? 
bungalow in comparison with others. 

News about the railways was much 
the same as yesterday; the breaches on 
the Kalka-Simla were nearly repaired 
and there was no hitch between Ambala 
and Delhi, but, as every one knows 
immense damage was done on the east¬ 
ern side, where Shahdera and Saharan- 
pur were under water, while quite a 
number of villages around Delhi were 
washed away. This did not matter 
much to us, but it was very serious for 
those wishing to proceed to Calcutta 
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whose route had had to be diverted 
Via Agra and Tundla, even long after 
the disaster occurred. Only two clays— 
but what havoc! 

October 4.— This morning we took 
the left side of the road going 
down to Annandale, in front of the 
hotel, but instead of keeping straight 
on, we took a path that goes to •‘Green¬ 
wood Court” and other bungalows and 
then eventually reaches Annandale. 
This is a very pretty road and at a 
-certain point grow wild jasmines; it 
gets prettier as it goes lower but we 
were not fated to see the whole of it, 
for we came to a part where the road 
was being repaired, so we turned back 
and then went by a road that passes 
beneath “Peterhof” We have a fine 
view from here as the road goes winding 
along, and finally meets the one going 
•down to Boileauganj. It is a pity we 
could go to Annandale only once during 
our stay and that on to-day too, we 
should have had to turn back. 


In the afternoon we had tea at Da 
-cos’. There are a number of restau¬ 
rants and tea-rooms in Simla, almost 
all on the Mall, but 1 think Davkos’ 
and Peliti’s Palm Court are the most 
patronized, the latter specially so, as one 
can dance there. “Davieos” is the 
name of the brothers who ran the shop. 
Now Mr. Grove, of Maiden’s Hotel, is 
there, though 1 do not know whether he 
is a partner or has taken over the con¬ 
cern. Any way he has stamped it with 
the mark of his ability as could be seen 
not only in the service but in the amaz¬ 
ing array of dainties displayed. We 
had our tea in a room on the first floor 
and nearly burst ourselves with all the 
good things to eat. It is said that at a 
pinch about 150 persons can be accom¬ 
modated at dinner in this room, blit I 
doubt that, it looks too small. 

Afterwards we went to Craig Dhu 
and the beautiful scenery from there 
was enhanced to-day by the setting sun. 
The sky was a mass of the most wonder- 



fdrreds and blues, yellows and drange 
and greens and we looked long at it f . 
knowing we may not see it again. 


October 5 .—Our last evening was 
spent at “Inverami”. Tlie lawn was 
looking refreshed after the rain and 
huge dahlias and roses were in bloom.. 
The Kulu hills presented a noble sight,. 
as they invariably did, and were tinted 
with delicate shades of blue and pink,, 
but acquired a deeper blue'sheen as the' 
evening drew to its close. An even 
better view of them is to be obtained 
from the garden of the adjoining house 
“Mount Pleasant”, where we went for 
a few minutes for the purpose. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WILDFLOWER HALL. 


Wildflower Hall is at a distance of a 
little over 6 miles from Simla and takes 
almost two hours to reach by rickshaws. 
We telephoned first to the Hall to keep 
lunch ready for us and then we started 
from the hotel at 10 a.m. 

We go by way of “Snowdon”, up to 
Sanjauli village passing Sanj/pili 
Bazar. The village is very small ana is 
at a distance of 2% miles from the Post 
Office on the Ridge. From here, till the 
3rd mile, we pass a road bounded on 
one hand by a valley and on the other 
by hills sparsely covered with vegeta¬ 
tion. At tiie 3rd mile comes a tunnel, a 
very broad one, the interior of which 
is painted white while electric lights 
hang from the roof, but though the 
tunnel is constructed of concrete, yet 
the heavy rainfall seems to have 
succeeded in penetrating the walls for 
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they looked quite damp while drops of 
water trickled from the roof also. After 
passing the tunnel, we come to a curve, 
where there is a hill jutting out into the 
valley to our right on which is the new 
European cemetry. It is surrounded 
by a stone wall which is broken at the 
top in many places and from afar re¬ 
minds one of some parapet to be found 
in the ruins of the palace of Xerxes in. 
Persepolis. The old cemetry is in Ohota 
Simla where is also the Parsi cemetry. 


To our left are the almost barren high 
bills across which stretches the upper 
load, meant for mules, coolies and other 
goods transport; the lower one, which 
we are traversing, is for pedestrians, 
rickshaws and ponies. Prom here it is 
picturesque to watch the string of mules 
above, all heavily laden, but with the 
bells round their necks tinkling 
merrily, looking so tiny on the rugged 
background. The hills on the right, 
across the valley, are carpeted from top 
to bottom with large fir trees and are a 
magnificent sight. 
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ear .the 5th mile is a bifurcation,^ 
where stand the water-works responsi¬ 
ble for the Simla water supply. The 
lower road to the left goes to the village 
of Mashobra, skirting the hill on the 
north side; to the south, on the right, 
the road leads to Charabra, a village 
near which Wildflower Hall is situated. 
[We stop here for a while and examine 
the water-works, which consist of 
covered filter-beds; water is collected in 
the valley below and is pumped up to 
the filters by force-pumps. (Beginning 
from here, we meet with several boards 
at intervals, on the road, warning 
people against trespassing in the catch¬ 
ment area.) We also see to the left a 
private path leading to The Retreat, the 
.Viceroy’s bungalow, standing on the 
highest hillock, while on the carpeted 
hill on the opposite side we see a broad 
strip right across the hill entirely clear¬ 
ed of trees and vegetation which holds 
the poles of the wires erected to carry 
the electric current to Simla from the 
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■generating station some miles further 
up. The height of the land at the 5th 
mile is 7750 ft. above sea-level. 

To proceed; now begins the last and 
most beautiful mile of the trip. The 
hills and the view on the right hand dis¬ 
appear entirely and we pass through an 
avenue of fir trees while the small rocks 
on each hand are densely covered with 
wild ferns of the utmost beauty and 
wild flowers of the prettiest of pretty 
colours.. The predominating shade is 
mauve, with yellow coining second. The 
loveliness of this part to that of the 
Simla roads is what a butterfly is to a 
grub. 

Soon after leaving the 6th mile where 
the height is 8150 ft. we come to a 
cross-road, where at the foot of a steep 
path stands the gate of the Wildflower 
Hall, and to its right, another path 
leads to '‘Charabra Lodge”, the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Bevan Petman, the well- 
known barrister. 
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The climb to the hotel is, as I have 
said, very steep and on the way we pass 
the little post-office. The Hall then 
conies into view, a moderately-sized 
building with very considerable 
grounds. It is managed by Mr. Hotz,. 
who runs the Hotel Cecil at Agra and 
whom we recognized at once. He also 
runs The Gables at Mashobra. 

We how cross the verandah and go 
into the sitting-room, adjoining which 
is the ladies’ cloak-room, where is a 
stand with a Bible on it. As services 
on Sunday are held in the hotel, I sup¬ 
pose the Bible is kept for these occa¬ 
sions. 

After refreshing ourselves, we begin 
a tour of the grounds. In front is a 
big lawn and the great area contains 
quite a lot of hillocks. We climb one 
such “tibba” from where we get a 
full view of Simla. Of course, Vice re¬ 
gal Lodge is always there and we pick 
out Chota Simla, the Long-wood and 
Hlysiran Hotels and other familiar 


lilts. The north is very misty ’so we 
•descend and go in a southern direction 
where a path goes winding among the 
trees and a little pool of water had 
gathered in a hollow below. We go 
along and then turn again, now coming 
to the tennis-courts. Here is a pergola, 
and two paths confront us. We take 
the right hand one and find ourselves 
regarding the servants’ quarters and 
the vegetable garden, a little patch of 
ground covered with fine turnips and 
cabbages. We retrace our steps and 
return to the lawn where tables are laid 
for visitors. The residents, of course, 
have their meals in the dining-room. 
We notice that they are mostly invalids 
and children.. The latter are almost all 
tiny tots, some gurgling happily, some 
crying dismally while those who are a 
little bigger chase one another. 

The lunch, by the way, was quite 
good, and the cream cheese, in taste, 
y/as exactly like the Parsi home-made 
variety. 
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After lunch we go to the sitting-room 
for a rest. The room is small and 
arranged in the same manner as 'the 

sitting-room in the Hotel Cecil at Agra. 
There is a tine Indian carved desk with 
carved candlesticks and a number of 
brass ornaments. The grate has a pink 
screen and all the cushions are black. A 
huge brass bowl on three legs stands 
by the grate and contains fuel. 

At 3 p.m. we leave the Hall, which is 
a veritable haven of peace, and go to 
wards Mashobra. The mist on the north 
is lifting and we see some hills, on one 
of which is an absolutely 'white streak, 
probably ■where the rock has been worn 
away by the force of rain. The road we 
■go by is the upper mule road which is 
very muddy for a short distance. On 
the north there are many bungalows be¬ 
longing to private individuals and aftei 
some time we see the roof of The lie- 
treat. We now leave the mule road and 
take the road leading to Mashobra 
village. This road is like a vale and 
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down and down to the village. It 
is said that all this was a wilderness 
before Lord Curzon took matters in 
hand and struck out this road. To the 
right of it is an orchard, where we saw 
apples and peaches hanging from the 
trees. Here are also to be found 
clusters of pretty, red berries, which 
are nevertheless, very poisonous. 
(These berries are found on the 
Summer Hill side also.) All this area 
is Viceregal property. 

The G ables stands near the Mashobra 
bazar. We take our tea out-of-doors* 
in one of the three bandstand-like 
shelters erected for the purpose and see 
many little boys and girls dressed in 
their best running to and fro; other 
children arrive and all go into the 
dining-room which faces us, where a 
party is evidently going to take place. 

In the meantime, a dog waddles up 
and looks appealingly at us. He has a 
rich black satiny coat and is too fat for 
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words, the result no doubt, of 
•quantity of tit-bits he must be re¬ 
ceiving I He is too lazy even to move 
and just raises one paw by way of 
thanks. 

After tea we have a peep at the 
dining-room where the table is set with 
simple fare and in the centre is a big 
cake with a sugar-ship and two tiny 
candles on top. Some little mite’s 
birthday, no doubt. As we leave, a lady 
in the siting-room is softly going over 
the Blue Danube Waltz on the piano. 

Now we go by a long way, with the 
valley on one hand and great stratified 
rocks on the other. This is not so 
pleasant a road as the one we came by. 
On our way we pass a mansion belong¬ 
ing to the Nawab of Maler Kotla; it is 
in a rather ont-of-the way spot, but as 
the retinue there seems to be fairly 
large, they are not very lonely, perhaps. 
We then come again to the bifurcation 
near the water-works and go by the 


mentioned in the beginning. The- 
tunnel and the road at this time of the 
day—5 p.m.—seem more dreary and 
forsaken than in the morning and 
create a slight feeling of gloom. 

In Sanjauli Bazar a man is blowing a 
long, curved horn, the sign of a native 
wedding, we were told. As we approach 
“Snowdon”, the road is lined with rick¬ 
shaws ; we inquire the reason of our 
riekshawmen and they inform us that 
it is “3akib loke ka eha panee”,. 
literally, 1 ‘ sahib folks * tea-party ’ ’ hut 
we learnt later that it was a charity 
concert. 

Suddenly one of our party goes 
ahead and we give chase to him,, 
which has to be brought to an abrupt 
close as it is dangerous to go at that 
speed around a curve. So we subside, 
till we reach the Hotel Cecil, lost in the 
thoughts of the loveliness we had seen; 
to-day and deciding that of all the 
attractions that Simla has to offer, there 
is none surpassing this. 
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CHAPTER V. 




BACK TO BOMBAY, 


For the last four days, we had been 
having the most splendid weather; the 
atmosphere so crisp and clear and ex¬ 
hilarating’, the beauty of the hill so en¬ 
trancing after the rain, just the time 
when one should be in Simla—is it at 
all surprising then, that it was nothing- 
short of a wrench to step out of the 
portico of the hotel for the last time, on 
the morning of the 6th of October ? 

As the trains were running normally 
only since the day before, there was 
naturally a great rush to-day and we 
found the station crowded. We had 
come rather early so we saw plenty of 
fun till the train—a very heavy one— 
started at 12-30 p.m. 

The train was going down at great 
speed but we did not mind it at first. 
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ict we were too busy having a final 
look at the view we had come to know 
and like so well and of course, our eyes 
turned oftener to that particular spot 
where stood the Hotel Cecil than any 
other, and so till Tara Devi. 

And whom should we see here but 
hfetar Singh or Netroo, as he was call¬ 
ed, one of the smart little lift-boys at 
the hotel ? He was the smartest of ike 
lot and very popular with all visitors. 
It seems he had come down here on foot 
this morning as there was a fair at the 
village—he would he back on duty by 
eight in the evening. 

The train moved on and although the 
speed was beginning to tell on us, we 
were still looking at the ever-receding 
[Viceregal Lodge, and there was Christ 
Church and Jakko, there was Prospect 
Hill—ugh! What a tremendous curvel 
I>y the time we came to Sliogi, we were 
all fairly ‘ done ’ though we used to open 
our eyes now and again to peep at tin* 
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view aiicl my aunt would call out “Good¬ 
bye, Simla 1” at intervals. We kept 
our end up till Salogra, for the sake of 
obtaining the absolutely last glimpse of 
the “kothi”, which we did, and then 
went to sleep, waking at Solon, where, 
curiously enough, a detachment of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers were detraining 
as was the case on our journey up. We 
had tea at Barog where the garden 
looked impoverished. The scenery be¬ 
tween Barog and Dharampore is of 
course, very beautiful, but we were not 
in the least inclined to look out of the 
train. As we approached Dharampore, 
we could see another hill adjoining it, 
which looked rather attractive and 
which turned out to be Kasauli. 
Dharampore is also a pretty place and 
I would have liked a drive in the tonga 
that was going along one of the roads. 
Kasauli, by the way, is reached by 
tongas, passengers bound for there 
alighting at Dharampore station. 

So far we could see no trace of any 
•damage done by the rain, but at Son- 
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•a some signs of the landslip eoulcL 
he seen. Workmen were still at their 
job of clearing away the rubbish, while 
one could see where the ground had 
been reinforced near the line. Masses 
of broken rock and heaps of moist earth- 
lay scattered around. In the distance - 
the merging slopes were a bright green 
and glistened in the sun and below, 
sheets of water indicated the flooding 
of villages, but how could one pay any 
attention to anything with that horrible 
giddiness? I have said before that the 
journey by the small train is purga¬ 
tory, hut while going up there is at 
least the hope of a Heaven above, 
whereas on the downward path-!. 

It had been getting warmer as we 
went lower and we found it quite stuffy 
at Kalka where we arrived at 6-30 p.m. 
The passengers were so numerous and, 
their luggage so heavy (though a good 
deal of it was left behind at the Simla 
station, to follow by a later train) that 
we remained in our places in the train 
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r nearly half-an-hour before pro¬ 
ceeding to the waiting-room. 

Kalka station, I may repeat, is fairly 
large, but seems to be ill-managed. Ther 
rooms are commodious and decent 
enough, but there was only one solitary 
lamp in the whole of the huge space 
that is the 1st class ladies’ waiting- 
room. The bath-room had no lights 
whatever, that single lamp having to do 
duty wherever required. This is not a 
personal grouse, for we had made our¬ 
selves quite comfortable round a table 
in the refreshment room, but we felt- 
extremely sorry for the other 
passengers, many of whom had babies 
in their arms. How could they possibly 
see to tidy themselves or the babies or 
to feed the little ones in that dim light % 
However, 1 believe that the authorities 
are now going to remedy matters, which 
will certainly earn them the gratitude 
of all passengers in the future. 

After dinner, which was served by 
ancient khansamas with long grey 
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arcls, we again went to the waiting- 
room, where two tired ladies were try¬ 
ing to get their babies to sleep and an 
ayah was engaged likewise with her 
charges. It was a long wait and we 
were glad when we could escape into 
the comfort of our compartment in the 
big train. We left Kalka at 11-10 p.m. 

We should have arrived at Delhi next 
morning at 7 a.m. but as there had to 
be “careful driving” all the way, the 
train was late by an hour, so at the 
scheduled time, instead of Delhi we be¬ 
gan to see the minarets of the graceful 
masjid and the buildings of Sonepat, 
a station a few miles from Panipat. It 
seems to be a good town and the people 
all around were quite busy at their 
different tasks. A large herd of white 
cattle was grazing in a field near by. 

Between Sonepat and Delhi we pass¬ 
ed two other stations and the state of 
the country here was truly grievous, for 
the train seemed to be passing through 
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immense lake. On both hands, up to 
the horizon, there was nothing to be seen 
but water, and yet only a week ago, 
these must have been cultivated lieids. 
Short trees were almost submerged, 
only their tops showing on the water 
like green islands while some big trees 
lay uprooted near the railway line. 


As we approached, the results of the 
floods were less in evidence and beyond 
a sheet of water here and there, there 
was no other indication of the calamity. 
And now familiar sights greeted our 
eyes; behind the field that adjoins the 
railway line was the great Trunk Road 
going on to Karnaul and I think I 
caught sight of the gate that stands 
there and through which we had so often 
passed. Then came the back entrance 
to Roshanara Gardens from where we 
had watched the trains go by and then 
the Sadr Bazar where many new build¬ 
ings have sprung tip, but for all that 
we might have been here yesterday in¬ 
stead of two years ago. 


jj/We arrived at Delhi Main station a 
■8 a.m. and our carriage was once more 
.shifted about the platforms before being 
joined to the Punjab Mail. 

We started at the well-known hour 
•of 9-20 a.m. arid of course saw all the 
old friends on the way. Raising proved 
to be the greatest surprise. Although 
we saw it from a considerable distance 
yet it was apparent that enormous pro¬ 
gress bas been made and those who have 
.seen it at closer quarters say the new 
•city grows by leaps and bounds. Vice¬ 
regal Lodge has risen higher and the 
upper portion is white, but it has not 
yet lost all its “dockyard’'—like appear¬ 
ance, for the cranes are still there. The 
Eastern and Western hostels could also 
be made, out clearly, while many new 
roads have been cut and everywhere 
workmen were as busy as bees. 

I do not like looking at all this from 
a train—it makes me feel like a leashed 
animal! However, I must proceed with 
my narrative. 
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Although twenty-two villages were^ 
washed away near Tughlakabad, that 1 
place itself wore its wonted appearance. 
The fields were a trifle greener, perhaps, 
than they might have been ordinarily, 
but that was all. Speaking of greenery, 
the beautiful portion between Okhla 
and Muttra was naturally even more 
beautiful that it ever has been and I 
must mention the station of Kosi 
Kalan, midway, because of the fact 
that there we bought some ‘sew (Indian 
vermicelli, made of gram-flour and 
fried), the best of its kind that we have 
tasted. 


Usually, the river Jumna is visible 
hereabouts as a faint silvery streak 
bordering on the horizon, but this time 
it was in flood, so we could see a very 
broad streak; in fact ‘streak’ is hardly 
the word for a stretch of water like this. 
At Muttra, some pools of water were 
again visible and part of the station 
was damaged. I believe several tern- 


.res in the interior were severely^ 
•^-damaged. Sikandra was again to be 
seen most clearly as was also the dome 
of the Ta j Mahal, looking very clean 
after the rain, and the kiosks of the 
Fort. The leashed-animal feeling was 
very strong indeed here! 

As we were nearing the station we 
saw repairs being carried out all along 
the line and the train was going dead 
slow- I forgot to mention that the 
sj)eed had often to be slackened all the 
way from Delhi, owing- to such repairs 
taking place at many points. To-day, 
the 7th of October, was the “Dassera’* 
festival, so while waiting at the Agra 
station, we saw many people going to 
and fro attired in festive garments. 
Much more festive and multi-coloured, 
however, were the dresses of the Mar* 
wari women at Gwalior where the holi¬ 
day was evidently being celebrated 
with due eclat. 

The Chambal was again disappoint¬ 
ing, for it was even less than what we 


bad seen it to be before, and the 
mounds, too, instead of being green 
after the rain, as we expected, were al¬ 
most yellow. But the country from 
Dholpur to Jhausi was as green as 
could be. Jhansi, too, we noticed, is 
increasing every time we see it. There 
were many new buildings and altogether 
it is quite a flourishing city. 

.From Jhansi to Kalyan (which, of 
course, we reached on the afternoon of 
the 8th) there is nothing worth men¬ 
tioning, except the condition of the 
land, which Was very pleasant to.view, 
and the state of the weather, which was 
actually cool. Travelling in this season 
is much better than in the sultry days 
of March as we did twice before. From 
Kalyan, there was much to see in the 
way of railway development; new lines 
are being laid, and new bridges built and 
work is proceeding right briskly. In¬ 
cidentally, the ribas river and the 
Thana Creek were both full and pre¬ 
sented a pleasing spectacle, 

Bombay was reached punctually at 
5 p.m. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“The time has come”, the Walrus 
said 

“To talk of many things; 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing- 
wax, 

Of cabbages—and kings.” 

■Speaking of the Walrus reminds me 
that we had one in the hotel; of course, 
it was merely our nickname for a 
fellow-guest. As to the rest of the 
people staying there, a' great many of 
them were well-known persons, includ¬ 
ing members of the legislatures. Then 
came along the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee, and then, during the latter days 
of our stay, a regular crowd of railway 
officials, come to attend the Railway 
Conference. It was great fun to watch 
them all, particularly the politicians 
who used to play a sort of “General 
Post” in the dining-room every day 
after breakfast, now at this table, 






couples and. shaking their heads in 
the most portentous manner, specially 
when the Lee Commission Report was 
under discussion in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly. Mrs. Besant also graced the 
hotel with her presence for a few days, 
accompanied by the erstwhile swadeshi 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas now in 
immaculate English costume. Truly, 
as a friend remarked to me one day, 
“The Cecil for celebrities’"! 

There were also a large number of 
military officers, almost all on the Staff, 
and they used to be very resplendent in 
their mess dress every Wednesday 
night which was a dance and guest 
night. On these occasions the dining¬ 
room would he crowded and after 
dinner, while the floor” was cleared, 
every inch of space in the lounge and 
on the stairs would be occupied. We 
would stay up sometimes, but always 
left after the second dance, never find¬ 
ing it interesting enough to stay longer. 
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the subject of the 
hotel, I nnght as well now say some- 
tiling about, the moving panorama on 
the road in front, of which I have 
spoken before. To watch it was to 
learn three-quarters of the normal life 
of Simla, for along this road one saw 
every conceivable sort of persons and 
things, In the first place, the Viceroy's 
vehicles were a daily feature; every 
morning i:he empty carriage, sometimes 
the victoria, and sometimes the cabrio¬ 
let, would go clattering by, while a 
brake and pair regularly carried what 
seemed to be the Viceregal bazar, for 
from our point of vantage on the top 
storey, we could see the baskets of 
fruits and vegetables that it usually con¬ 
tained. Then the big limousine would 
go to and fro several times a day, often 
carrying one or both of Their Excel¬ 
lencies. We always knew of its ap¬ 
proach by t he melodious ‘ponk’ of its 
horn, such a relief from the nerve- 
shattering screech of the electric horns 
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embay. In fact, so used did we get 
to seeing only this one ear there that for 
the first few days after our return, the 
sound and sight of many motor-cars 
seemed very strange indeed. But I 
should not call the Viceregal car the 
‘only’ one, for recently two other per¬ 
sonages, viz., the Commander-in-Ohief 
and the Governor of the Punjab have 
been granted the privilege of using a 
ear on the hill. 

By the way, Lady Beading also uses 
a special kind of rickshaw, one which 
has pneumatic-tyred wheels (like a 
motor-car’s) instead of ordinary wheels 
and which renders the vehicle entirely 
joltless. 

Then there would he a constant 
stream of people walking, riding or 
driving down the road; Members of 
Council as well as smaller fry, hurrying 
by in rickshaws to their labours, young 
Dianas (who seemed to abound and 
almost all of whom rode astride) 
cantering past, a grimy coolie with his 
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oad oil liis back, a solitary policeni^Xj 
or a group o f people suddenly emerging 
from the hotel or Annexe No. 2. On 
one side of the road, rickshaws always 
slood ready for hire, and sometimes at 
lunch-time, on guest days, as many as 
thirty or forty rickshaws would be 
assembled in front of the hotel. As 
each rickshaw has four men to it, it 
might be thought that such a crowd 
would prove very noisy, but it is just the 
reverse. These men have leaders who 
see that order is maintained. Rickshaw 
stands are also found at convenient 
spots such as on the Ridge and on the 
Mall, all over the hill. Hotels, of 
course, have a few rickshaws of their 
own, but the rest are owned and hired 
out by a class known as “ckowdheries”. 
board as “Cowdheri Bear Sing Good”! 


The coolies of Simla, too, are a pecu¬ 
liar lot. They are mostly Kashmiris, 
often fair-skinned and blue-eyed, but 
•very dirty, and they wear black skull- 



and carry their loads on their , backs 
taking like the slaves in “Chu Chin 
Chow”. This method of carrying loads 
is, I believe, in use all over Northern 
India. The load is securely tied and 
then strapped to the back with thick 
ropes, these the cooly frequently wear¬ 
ing round his neck. When the load is 
to be dismounted, he kneels, rests the 
load on the ground and frees himself. 
1 once saw even a grand piano carried 
thus, strapped to the backs of four 
coolies all walking |n a row. 


For carrying small articles, the- 
coolies use deep, conically-shaped 
baskets which seem to be much safer 
and more commodious than the large- 
hut shallow baskets used in Bombay. 


There are all kinds of people to be 
found in Simla. If we leave out the two 
extreme classes, viz., the officials and 
the poor, the majority of the population 
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/Consists of middle-class Europeans a: 
Indians, while many well-to-do Punja¬ 
bis also own bungalows on the hill where 
they come for a change. 

We might now touch upon Punjabis, 
specially the women, amongst whom the 
educated ones, if few in number, seem 
to be far superior in intellect to many 
others. I had the pleasure of knowing 
some .of them and found their conversa¬ 
tion full of sound sense, and what is so 
often lacking- in my sex, the faculty to 
argue logically and relevantly. A 
rather strange though fascinating per¬ 
sonality whom we met was a begum of 
Dera Ismail Khan. She is literate in 
her own tongue and knows the Koran 
by heart but only a few words of 
English. What struck us most about 
her, however, was her broad-minded¬ 
ness, considering the fact that she had 
been married in childhood and kept in 
strict seclusion. She gave us to under¬ 
stand that she believed in sex equality 
in the matter of education and if a girl 


ed to take up a career in the same 
way as a boy—“koi. barrister hi Ilona, 
chaeh ga”—she should be given every 
help, for the begum, though she has a 
good husband and two big sons, does 
not believe that marriage is the be-all 
and end-all for a woman. Also she evi¬ 
dently has no illusions about men. “All 
men fool, naughty”, she declared in 
English, ‘‘ marriage, naughty! ’ ’ 

Not only did we find Punjabi ladies 
very clever but Bengali ladies also. 
Tv hat I find is that these Indian ladies 
about whom so little is heard ha ve more 
stuff in them than exists in those of 
Urbs Prima in India. 

A word now about the servants of 

* 

Northern India. I have said in a pre¬ 
vious narrative that they are a meek lot 
and I desire to repeat it. Not only are 
they meek, but extremely polite and it 
is a pleasure to have them work for 
you, though all the same one has to be 
very careful, for they are noted for 
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pinching’’ and are apt to get fanatical 
wlien thoroughly roused. They are in¬ 
dustrious, too, and almost all the bear¬ 
ers who souatted before their masters’ 
doors used to knit socks and ties. Then 
again, hawkers are not allowed to 
create' a nuisance by shouting their 
wares. All they may do is to display 
their goods and they adhere strictly to 
this rule. 

Among other little things to be noted 
about Simla is the understanding be¬ 
tween all chemists so that none may 
have an undue advantage in business, 
hence the shops close in turns. If 
chemist “A” closes his shop one Satur¬ 
day, then On the next he will keep it 
open and chemist “B” will close. 

Then there is the number of good 
horses to he seen on the hill, apart from 
those belonging to the military. Per¬ 
haps it is due to the large number of 
people who seem to prefer riding to 
other inodes of conveyance. Another 
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ing I noticed was that there seemed 
to be few middle-aged people in Simla; 
a person either looked old or young, 
and moreover, as far as Europeans are 
concerned, pretty faces were scarcer 
than I had expected. Indeed, I may 
safely say that during our stay we came 
across only one really handsome lady, 
though many girls were quite good- 
looking. 

To use an Irishism, the majority of 
Englishmen in India are Scotsmen and 
the fact v, as as much in evidence in 
Simla as anywhere else; also, most of 
the bungalows have Scotch names such 
as “Kenilworth’’, “ Balquoholly’V 
“Glen Urqnarht” and so on. 

I A pretty woman is said to change 
j her mind as often as she changes her 
i f rock, but the changeability of the 
: Simla weather has the prettiest woman 
! beaten to a frazzle. I have said a good 
deal about it in my diary and now I 
shall sum it up. Somehow, it happens 
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■ we* always find the unexpected; at 
Delhi, in 1020, it was exceptionally cold; 
in 1922, the weather was exceptionally 
fine and this time it was not only un¬ 
usual but quite a. record in its way. 
Perhaps Providence kindly wanted to 
show us what Simla could be like at 
different times of the year and so gave 
us samples of each kind all in one 
month. First,- there was the first bright 
sunshine of the season on the very day 
of our arrival; secondly, the drizzling 
period—the usual weather for Septem¬ 
ber; then the clear weather that ought 
to commence in October and the typical 
winter’s day on September 27; then the 
heavy rain, unusual even for all India, 
the little hail-storm and finally the 
glorious weather of late October in its 
earlier days. From the point of view 
of health, too, we found the climate 
beneficial, and although it is said to he 
damp and conducive to colds, wc did 
not find it so; on the contrary those of 
us who had been suffering from cold 



nd 'coughs in Bombay, found a decided 
relief there. The dry, cold atmosphere 
also seems to affect obesity and many 
persons lose superfluous flesh. Beauty 
doctors, please note! 

During the clear weather, Venus was 
visible in the day-time, which caused 
great excitement among- the natives, 
groups of whom used to assemble on the 
road. This was infectious and we would 
also crane our necks till we spotted the 
planet. It continued to be visible for 
days but that, did not lessen the wonder 
of it for the common people. 

A transition from atmospheric to 
political Weather is but natural. The 
latter seemed to be highly charged with 
explosive atoms, which sometimes float¬ 
ed into my ears as my rickshaw went 
slowly along the roads. The gra ve tones 
of an Englishman, deplori tig that In¬ 
dians did not realize their responsibili¬ 
ties—the liigh-pitehed voices of Indians 
boasting of the near advent of Swaraj—- 
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comments about Mabomedaris^ 
Mahomedan remarks about Hindus. 
These echoes vanished later, but they 
were straws that shewed which way the 
wind biowed. 

It is said that racial bitterness is 
increasing between Europeans and 
Indians; who is responsible for it? 
Any one who goes to the Legislative 
Assembly with an open mind and 
witnesses the obstructive tactics of the 
►Swarajists will not find it difficult ■ to 
give the answer. The charge is often 
brought against the English that they 
do not like to undergo a “change of 
heart” or to give up their bureaucratic 
ways. As a change, it would be really 
interesting to see how Indians, if they 
came to power, would tolerate being 
blamed for every ill under the sun, 
having evil epithets applied to them, 
having their innocent officers murdered, 
in short, receiving all the harassing 
attention that is the lot of the govern¬ 
ment to receive these days and if they 
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©Add be inclined to be any less bureau 
atic under the circumstances than the 
! satanic’ British. Personally, I marvel 
at the patience displayed by our present 
rulers. 

Give the devil his due, though, so I 
shall mention, that true to their creed 
of the boycott, the Swarajists did not 

attend any official function, though 
they did that honour ( t) to the 
Blacketts. 

Strange to say, Mr. Gandhi’s name 
was never heard of; those who did 
speak of him, spoke casually. A friend 
of ours put the whole thing about Mr. 
Gandhi’s sincerity rather neatly. “We 
must believe in Gandhi’s sincerity”, he 
said, “in spite of his queer ideas, be¬ 
cause there are plenty of people in the 
lunatic asylums who have queer ideas, 
but who are, nevertheless, perfectly 
Sincere.” 

The subject that used to be most dis¬ 
cussed, however, was the entry of 
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women into the councils. The Punjabi 
ladies are extremely keen on it, though 
in this respect I begged to differ from 
them. But I admire their enthusiasm 
and if meeting-holding and speech¬ 
making for the purpose help to do away 
with the purdah system, why then, it 
will have achieved something more 
precious for the women of India than 
the dubitable triumph of a seat in the 
council-hall. 

Among the many good things that 
the British have done in India must be 
enumerated the discovery of Simla as 
a health-resort. All honour, then, to 
Lord Amherst who, on the 5th of April 
1827, was the first Viceroy to set foot 
on the hill and appreciate its charm. 
Things were entirely different, of 
course, in those days, and Lord 
Amherst and Ills party had required 
more than seventeen hundred coolies 
for their luggage, hut still it was a be¬ 
ginning, and a long era as the summer 
headquarters of successive Viceroys has 
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ansformed what must have been a 
rude hill-station into a veritable Eden. 

Am I over-praising Simla? T think 
not. As a matter of fact Simla did not 
strike me so favourably at first sight as 
did Delhi or even Agra, but its charm 
is not the less potent because it is subtle 
and slow in making itself felt; on the 
contrary once it does so, there is no dis¬ 
pelling it. 

Delhi, Agra, Simla—to which shall 1 
award the golden apple? For Delhi 
might well be likened unto Athene, Agra 
nnto Hera and Simla unto Aphrodite. 
Fair Aphrodite! Do my readers smile, 
thinking of the age-long verdict? But 
one may not be disloyal to Athene-that 
apple shall be cut in twain! 
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